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Cuaprer XXXIV. 
DEAD ROSE PETALS. 


vo ARBUTHNOT thought over the few quarrels, the 


many misunderstandings of her married life, grown little, 
all, before the hour’s largeness. She thought how, in five or six 
minutes more—a collision in weather like this would be over 
briefly—in five or six minutes more she and Gaston might be 
parted, with never another kiss from his lips to hers. He would 
cherish the thought of her to his last breath, if she were lost 
to-night. She recognised the true metal in the man, was sure 
enough of that. Possibly the remembrance of her, calm and 
untroubled in her grave, might prove a stronger influence over 
him for good, a keener stimulus to his genius, than her restless, 
jealous life had ever been. 

On such terms, she asked herself, was death a thing to be met 
with craven fear? 

Most of the party, obeying simple bodily wretchedness, crept 
one after another below, poor frightened, frozen Mrs. Verschoyle 
at length confessing that she would sooner be drowned comfort- 
ably in the cabin than stand up longer against the sickening roll 
of the anchored vessel on deck. Marjorie Bartrand, Dinah, and 
Miss Tighe lingered, Lord Rex and Geoffrey Arbuthnot (forced 
into comradeship for once) keeping up their spirits with cheerful 
talk, with stories well remembered or well invented, until a pale 
forecast of daylight began slowly, uncertainly, to filter _— 
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the fog. Then came a new untoward event to crown this night 
of misfortune. A lad on the forecastle had stumbled in the 
darkness over a coil of chain, and a cry quickly arose that the 
surgeon’s hand was wanted. The poor fellow lay in agony, with a 
twisted or broken ankle. Was there not some doctor on board 
among the gentlemen who could help him? 

Away sped Geoffrey Arbuthnot on the instant, bestowing no 
consolatory word—Marjorie’s heart honoured him for the omission 
—on the ladies thus abandoned to their terrors and their fate. 

“ And now,” said old Cassandra Tighe, hollow and far-away her 
voice sounded through the blanket of fog, “I think we women 
folk will do well to betake ourselves elsewhere. Mr. Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot has set us an example of duty. You have been a 
pattern host,” she added, addressing Lord Rex, “and it is right 
you should be set free. We must take our chance with the others 
in the cabin. You hear me, Marjorie Bartrand?” 

Marjorie heard, but was stoutly recalcitrant. It was her duty, 
she said, to die hard, and according to Act of Parliament. She 
would in no wise give up her chance of the boats, should a collision 
befall the Princess ; could swim like a sea-gull if the worst came 
to the worst. Lord Rex, of course, must be considered off duty. 
For herself, if Mrs. Arbuthnot would stay with her under one of 
the covered seats, she asked nothing better than to stop on deck 
and watch for sunrise. Cold? How would it be possible to take 
cold at midsummer—swathed, too, in all these wraps, and with 
the excitement of a first-class adventure to maintain the circulation 
of one’s blood ? 

And indeed, there burned a flame in Marjorie’s breast that kept 
her whole being warm, a flame, pure and delicate, the like of 
which kindles in these poor hearts of ours once only, perhaps, 
between our cradle and our shroud. 

“We are dismissed, Miss Tighe,” said Lord Rex, gallantly 
offering his unwounded arm, as Cassandra tottered to her feet. 
“Cling to me like grim death. Don’t mind appearances. If 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and Miss Bartrand have the courage to freeze, we 
must leave them to become icicles. I want to see what can be 
done for our poor terrified ladies down below.” 

Lord Rex must have seen to the terrified ladies expeditiously. 
Five minutes later he was at his post again, no rug, no great-coat 
about his shoulders—with feminine appreciation of detail, Dinah 
was prompt to mark this sign of self-forgetfulness—simply 
hovering near, ready, she reluctantly acknowledged, to buy her 
life with his own should the moment of peril really come. 

And Gaston Arbuthnot, all this time, was taking his rest quietly 
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irresponsible, away in Alderney! Dinah, being a just woman, 
did not credit her neglectful husband with the density of the 
fog. Still, in danger as in safety, the master passion possessed 
her heart. Her thoughts, at one moment tender, at the next 
reproachful, were of Gaston always. And her lips kept silence. 
Marjorie Bartrand also was disinclined for talk. In Marjorie’s 
mind thrilled a remembrance so sweet, so new, that she was glad 
passively to rest under it, as we rest under the influence of a good 
and wholesome dream—a remembrance of the half confession made 
to her in the Langrune lane, whose flower smells and swaying 
yellow corn lingered in her senses still. And thus, happiness 
being a far likelier narcotic than pain, it came to pass ere long 
that while Dinah Arbuthnot watched with ever-increasing vigi- 
lance, the young girl’s eyes grew heavy. The sound of the fog- 
horn at each interval roused her up less effectually, her head 
dropped upon her companion’s shoulder. ‘‘ Your wish has come 
true, although I have the misfortune to be myself, not Gaston.” 
The cold and darkness vanished, blessed sunshine began to shine 
around her, the fog-horn changed to the note of the cricket 
among the ripening corn-fields. Marjorie Bartrand slept. 

By this time Dinah judged the sun must be close upon rising. 
It seemed to her that the different objects on board were growing 
a very little clearer. Moving with difficulty from her position, 
she rolled up a pillow out of one of the plaids, and slipped it 
under Marjorie’s sleeping head. She enveloped the girl’s whole 
figure in the thickest of their rugs, then began to pace, as sharply 
as her stiffened limbs would allow, up and down a short portion of 
the deck. 

“We are not to say ‘ta ta’ to the wicked world this time, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot.” The wise remark was Lord Rex Basire’s. He had 
been absent during the last quarter of an hour, and now reappeared 
bearing a salver on which stood a cup of smoking coffee. (Look- 
ing back in after hours on the shifting scenes of this night, Dinah 
often felt, remorsefully, that her most fragrant and excellent 
coffee was prepared by Lord Rex’s own hand.) “I overheard the 
steward talking with the mate just now, and they prophesy a 
change of wind. If this comes true, the fog will lift in half an 
hour. See, I have brought you some coffee.” 

Dinah glanced towards Marjorie. 

“Oh, Miss Bartrand is fast asleep, dreaming of triposes and 
Girton! I watched her nodding before I went below. It would 
be cruelty to wake her.” 

“T must say the coffee smells tempting,’ Dinah admitted. 
Then, swayed by quick impulse: “Lord Rex, you are very 
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unselfish !” she exclaimed. “You have thought of nothing but 
other people, and their troubles, all this night.” 

“On the contrary, I have thought of myself. I have had a 
capital time, Mrs. Arbuthnot—for I have been near you.” 

Dinah never looked more nobly handsome than at this moment. 
A cold night, passed without sleep, a greenish-yellow fog, must 
be fatal adversaries, at 3 a.m., to all mere prettiness. Dinah’s 
beauty could stand alone, without colouring, without animation. 
The lines of her head and throat, the full calm eyelids, the lips, 
the chin, could be no more shorn of their fair proportions than 
would those of the Venus Clytie—should the Venus Clytie chance 
to be exposed to the mercy of a Channel fog. 

“You have been near a very stupid person, my lord. I have 
had too much heaviness on my heart to talk,” confessed Dinah. 
“T have scarce exchanged a dozen words even with Miss 
Bartrand. 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot, have you forgiven me?—do, please, drink 
your coffee before it is cold—don’t make me feel that I am in 
your way—boring you, as usual; have you forgiven a horribly 
foolish speech I made, just before you disappeared in the dark- 
ness, you know?” 

“ Which foolish speech?” asked Dinah Arbuthnot, laconically, 
but innocent of sarcasm. 

“ Ah, which? I am glad you are good-naturedly inexact. And 
still,” went on Lord Rex with characteristic straightforwardness, 
“foolish or not, I meant every word I said. If the woman I loved 
was free, would look at me, I should be a changed man, would 
make my start in the world to-morrow.” 

“Make your start ?” repeated Dinah, off her guard. 

“Yes. Look after sheep in New Zealand, plant canes, or what- 
ever they do plant, in South America, and feel that with her, and 
for her, I was leading a man’s life.” 

For a moment Dinah Arbuthnot’s pity verged on softness. 

Listening to the genuine thrill in Rex Basire’s tone, glancing 
at the lad, in his thin drenched jacket, as he stood, holding the 
salver ready for her coffee-cup, his devotion—by reason, perhaps, 
of a certain unacknowledged contrast—touched her. For o 
moment, only. Then she stood, self-accused, filled with a sicken- 
ing detestation of her own weakness. That she was more than 
indifferent, personally, to Rex Basire, that he would have been 
distasteful to her in the days when she was fancy free, the girlish 
days before she first saw Gaston, extenuated nothing to Dinah’s 
sensitive conscience. She had tacitly condoned the folly of Rex 
Basire’s talk! Latent in her heart there must be the same 
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vanity, the same small openness to flattery that she had, without 
stint, condemned in women like Linda Thorne. Was this self- 
knowledge a necessary sequel to the abundantly bitter lessons 
which the last twenty-four hours had brought her ? 

“Do you forgive me, Mrs. Arbuthnot? Speak one word, only. 
I should be the most miserable wretch living if I thought I had 
offended you, consciously, or unconsciously.” 

“T have nothing to forgive.” But the tone was unlike Dinah’s. 
She, hergglf, could detect its artificial ring. “On the contrary, 
you have done me a service. You have given me hot coffee when 
I was perishing with cold.” 

A smile touched her lips, and, seeing this, and led away by her 
evasive answer, Lord Rex took courage. 

Whatever evil luck the future may hold in store,” he 
exclaimed, “I shall have this moment to look back upon. ‘Just 
once, I shall be able to say. ‘on board a Channel steamer in a 
fog, the most beautiful of her sex zz 

“Begs pardon, sir,” cried a hearty voice, close at hand. “If 
you and the young lady'll just step aside from this rope, here! 
Begs pardon, little Miss.” A stalwart, rough-handed sailor 
touched Marjorie’s shoulder as though he were touching a bird. 
“Trouble you all to move a bit out of this, ladies! Captain’s 
just a-going to heave anchor. We want a clear passage down the 
ship.” 

And as they moved, and while Marjorie was still rubbing the 
sleep from her heavy eyes, began one of those gorgeous trans- 
formation pageants, only to be witnessed in the fog districts of 
Europe. Through the uncertain twilight, a violet streak that 
might be taken for coast, was already visible on the port bow. 
Anon, to eastward, came a glow, felt rather than seen, by the 
eager watchers on board the Princess. A tint of pinkish-yellow 
began to filter through the driving mists. Then the wind 
strengthened. In another minute an enchantment of solemn 
flame and amber rose over the distant table-land of Sark, a 
sensation of warmth tingled in the air. The fog wreaths sank, as 
if drawn down by magic hands into the waters, and Petersport, 
its windows twinkling, its red roofs bathed in purest sunshine, 
lay disclosed. 

A quarter of an hour later the Princess was in harbour. Nota 
carriage, not a luggage truck stood on the deserted quays. One 
conveyance only was to be seen, Cassandra Tighe’s village cart. 
Her faithful old factotum, Annette, stood at the pony’s head. 
Among the smart, Anglicised young island servants it was the 
fashion to call Annette a little weak-headed. Tears of joy 
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streamed down the honest creature’s cheeks—symptoms, one 
would say, of a strong heart rather than a weak head—as 
Cassandra, scarlet cloak, nets, boxes, and all, crossed the gangway. 
Mistress and serving-woman kissed each other on the cheeks. 
Then arose the question of transport. How many souls could 
‘one tiny village cart be made to carry ? 

“Mrs. Verschoyle, of course, and Mrs. Arbuthnot. Oh, from 
Mrs. Arbuthnot,” cried Cassandra, “I will receive no denial. 
Miller’s Hotel lies: on the way to Mrs. Verschoyle’s house, and we 
would not for worlds”—Cassandra glanced obliquely at Lord Rex 
Basire—“ take any of our tired hosts out of their way. The young 
ladies can walk safely home together in a band, a case of mutual 
chaperonage. All but Marjorie Bartrand. You, Marjorie,” said 
Miss Tighe, “ are my bad sixpence. I don’t know how to get you off 
my hands.” 

Lord Rex rather faintly suggested that he should conduct Miss 
Bartrand to the Manoir. But Marjorie laughed at the idea of 
wanting an escort. 

“T would walk, alone, from the pier to Tintajeux, any dark mid- 
night in December, and enjoy the walk. Many thanks, Lord Rex, 
but I prefer my own company. I—I 4 

She hesitated, stopped short. Geoffrey Arbuthnot had joined 
them. His patient was going on well, would be carricd by his 
mates to the hospital as soon as the hospital doors were opened, 
some two hours hence. “ And I am free,” added Geff. “Just in 
time, I hope, Miss Bartrand, to walk out with you to Tintajeux ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Arbuthnot. Miss Bartrand would prefer her own 
company,” cried a quartette of mischievous girls’ voices in chorus. 

But Marjorie had generally the courage of her opinions. Geff 
Arbuthnot got one glance froin beneath a sweep of jetty lashes 
which told him that he was not rejected. 

Away started the village cart, Annette urging the pony to a 
gallop over the rough Guernsey quays. In less than ten minutes’ 
time Dinah had bidden good-bye to Mrs. Verschoyle and Cassandra, 
and with nerveless touch was pushing back the garden gate of 
Miller’s Hotel. 

Mindful of Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot’s possible return, the servants 
had left unbolted an unconspicuous side-door by which Gaston 
usually came in when he was out late. Through this door Dinah 
entered. With weary steps she made her way to her sitting-room. 
Then, drawing up the blind, she looked round her, almost as one 
might look who, for the first time after a death, stands face to face 
with the familiar objects of his ruined life. 

Something had, for ever, died since she left this room. Gaston's 
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sketch-books, some of his modelling tools, his chalks, were scattered 
on a table. A white rose she gave him before they started, 
yesterday, lay withered on the window-seat. Dinah took the flower 
in her hand, mechanically. Its indefinable, delicate aroma, Gaston’s 
favourite scent, unlocked a thousand poignant associations in the 
poor girl’s brain. Their days of courtship, their first married 
happiness, nay, her own perfect unswerving loyalty, seemed all to 
have become as falsehood to her. She had learnt her lesson over- 
well, had eaten of the tree of knowledge, would walk in Eden, at 
her lover’s side, no more. 

It was a moment of such blank surrender, such total sense of 
loss, as comes but once in a lifetime. 

Fortunately, the world’s average of hope remains constant, poor 
consolation though an acquaintance with the law may be to the 
hopeless. At this moment rapid steps approached along the 
pavement. There was the sound of hearty youthful laughter. 
Looking forth, the rose crushed with passion between her cold 
hands, Dinah beheld a young girl and a man pass the window. It 
was Marjorie and Geff, starting away, with buoyant pace, in the 
direction of Tintajeux. A prophecy of all the joint to-morrows of 
their lives shone brightly on the faces of both. 


CuarpTrer XXXY. 
A TRAITRESS, 


Bur their speech betrayed them not. Roseate stage of the 
passion when unacknowledged lovers are conscious each of the 
other’s secret, yet talk upon commonplace subjects, look celibacy, 
stoutly, in the face, still. If that hour only lasted! If the 
clover would not lose its first honied sweetness, if the gold would 
stop on the wheat-fields, if the thrushes would sing love-ditties 
till September, instead of becoming respectable heads. of families 
in June! 

“ You put forth to sea as a martyr, so I will not ask if you have 
enjoyed yourself, Mr. Arbuthnot. I have. Without giving up a 
prejudice against military folk in general,” said Marjorie Bartrand, 
“T pronounce the subalterns’ picnic to have been a success.” 

“ Suecess—looked at from whose focus, Miss Bartrand? Poor 
Jack, with his twisted ankle, scarcely appreciated the cleverness 
with which we managed to kill a day and night of our existence, 
depend upon it.” 

“Nor did Mrs. Verschoyle. ‘If we had only been drinking tea,’ 
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so I heard her make moan through the fog—‘drinking tea as 
we used on L’Ancresse Common, when the Colonel was in com- 
mand!’” 

“Miss Tighe, at least, enjoyed herself. Other conquests may 
have been made,” observed Geoffrey, a little inappositely. “Miss 
Tighe captured a new butterfly! A human being with a hobby 
possesses a joy that all the sorrows and passions of our common 
nature cannot rob him of.” 

But neither Mrs. Verschoyle nor Cassandra served to open out 
wider interests. 'The conversation flagged sensibly, and Marjorie’s 
pace quickened. For the first time since she began to read with 
Geff, Marjorie felt that she was at a loss for subjects in talking to 
her tutor. 

“T am afraid your cousin, Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot, did not take 
much pleasure out of the day.” 

She made the remark after some hesitation and without 
looking round at Geoffrey’s face. 

“It was a mistake for Dinah to go,” Geoffrey answered, keeping 
his gaze very straight before him. ‘“ Dinah’s life is a dull one. 
The kind of Bohemian wandering existence which suits Gaston as 
an artist robs his wife of the household tasks in which she could 
take honest heart. If I were not so mortally afraid of you, Miss 
Bartrand——” 

“ Of me?” 

“T should use a French phrase.” 

“Please do! I delight in your command of modern languages.” 

“T should call Dinah desceuvrée.” Geff, you may be sure, 
pronounced the word atrociously. “ But she will never find 
compensation by frequenting Gaston’s world. At this moment 
poor Dinah, I know, feels heavier in spirit than if she had stayed 
quietly at home with her book and her cross-stitch.” 

“She is beautiful beyond praise. In these regions one gets 
tired of mere pink and white prettiness. It is a thing of the 
climate. Every girl in the Channel Islands has her day of good 
looks. Mrs.Arbuthnot’s is a face of which you could never grow 
tired.” 

“T believe I am no judge of beauty. Gaston tells me frequently 
to admire people who to my taste are horrible monsters—‘ type 
Rubens, I think he calls them. It requires an education to 
admire the ‘type Rubens.’ One does not like face, or one does 
like it—too much, perhaps, for one’s own peace.” 

Geff spoke in a tone that brought the blood into Marjorie’s 
cheeks. The girl had blushed with other feelings could she have 
guessed—she, who would accept second love from no man—that at 
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this moment his thoughts had wandered to a remote Cambridge- 
shire village, and to the peace of mind he lost there ! 

“Mrs, Arbuthnot seems to me so thrown away—you must let 
me speak, although I know it is a subject on which you can bear 
no contradiction—so cruelly thrown away upon a man like your 
cousin Gaston.” 

“No other woman would suit my cousin Gaston half as well.” 

“That is the true man’s way of putting things. ‘Suit Gaston.’ 
Would not a less Frenchified, less universally popular husband, suit 
Dinah better ?” 

“Tam quite sure Dinah, who should be a competent judge, 
would answer ‘No.’ Miss Bartrand,” broke off Geoffrey, with 
notable directness and point. “I wonder why you and I are 
discussing other people’s happiness just at an hour when we 
ought to be thinking about our own ?” 

The remark was made with Geff’s usual seriousness. But 
Marjorie, reading between the lines, discerned some obvious joke 
therein. She laughed until the high-banked road along which 
they walked re-echoed to her fresh voice. Then, starting at a 
brisk run, she took flight along a foot-track which, diverging from 
the chaussée, led through a couple of breast-high corn-fields, 
across a corner of the common land, to Tintajeux. 

Untaught daughter of nature though she was, Marjorie knew 
that every moment brought the supreme one nearer in which 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot must speak to her of love. Although the 
conclusion was foregone, although her whole girlish fancy was 
won, she strove, with such might as she possessed, to stave that 
moment off. For she knew that she was a traitress to her cause, 
an apostate from the man-despising creed in which, recollecting 
the sins of Major Tredennis, she had gloried. 

Fast as her limbs would bear her the girl sped on, Geff 
Arbuthnot, with swinging, slow run, nicely adjusted to her pace, 
following half-a-dozen yards behind. “ Renegade!” every bush 
along the familiar path cried aloud to her. ‘“ Renegade,” whispered 
the stream trickling down between rushy banks, through beds of 
thick forget-me-nots, to the shore. The corn-fields were soon 
passed. They reached the breezy bit of moor above the Hiiets. 
The ravine where the water-lanes met lay in purple shadow: all 
around was warm and joyous sunshine. A scent of fern and wild 
thyme filled the air. Far away the tide curled round the dark 
base of the Gros Nez range. The choughs and daws were flying 
across the face of the cliffs. The gulls poised and swooped, 
flashes of intense white against the background of green sea. 

For very want of breath Marjorie presently stopped short. 
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Geff was at her side in a couple of seconds, The young man 
caught her in his arms. 

“Mr. Arbuthnot... Sir!” 

“T thought it my duty to steady you.” He liberated her, 
partially, and with reluctance. “Your pace, Miss Bartrand, is 
killing. Do the Guernsey Sixties ever play hare and hounds? 
You would make a really respectable hare, I can tell you.” 

“T hope not.” With a little air of ill maintained stiffness 
Marjorie contrived to put a few more inches between Geoffrey and 
herself. “Who would wish to be anything really respectable, 
until one gets to the age of the Seigneur, at least?” 

“We shall both of us be too stiff for hare and hounds by that 
time.” ' 

Perhaps this' was the first hour of his life when Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot talked nonsense with a child’s sense of enjoyment, a 
child’s immunity from care. Hard facts, hard work, had made 
up the sum of his existence, hitherto. His staunchest friends 
complained that he was just a little too grimly lord of himself. 
In his undergraduate days the men of his year, despite their re- 
cognition of his active and sterling qualities, had a suspicion 
that there lurked a skeleton in some hidden closet of Arbuthnot 
of John’s, a memory, or a dread which rendered the easy philo- 
sophy of youth impossible to him. 

Dinah, who knew him well, Gaston who knew him better, never 
saw the look on Geff Arbuthnot’s strong face which lit it in the 
red freshness of this Guernsey morning. 

“ How shamefully we lose the best hours of the day!” Marjorie’s 
hand rested, as she spoke, on a wicket-gate, overgrown by 
sweetbriar, that led into the Manoir gardens. “Did you ever 
smell cherry-pie so sweet before?” Heliotrope was a passion with 
old Andros Bartrand. Rows of the odorous purple bloom, 
profusely flourishing in this generous climate, garnished the borders 
even of his kitchen garden. “I, for one, mean to mend my ways. 
I shall get up with the sun from this day forth.” 

“Alter my hours, then. We could read together, out of doors, 
at sunrise, just as well as in the schoolroom at eleven.” 

“Do you think we should do much serious work, Mr. Arbuth- 
not?” 

Marjorie asked the question with assurance, then coloured up 
to the roots of her hair. 

“Not unless breakfast were part of the programme,” said 
Geoffrey, with discernment. “At this moment,” he added, “I 
am reminded of my schoolboy days in the City. I recall, 
forcibly, the starvation pangs that used to unman us on dreary 
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winter mornings over the pages of our Latin Grammar and Greek 
Delectus.” 

It was not a sentimental speech. Even when treading the 
primrose path, nineteenth century young people are rarely in- 
different, like the heroic lovers of an older school, to their meals, 
And these young people had really eaten nothing since yester- 
day’s dinner in Langrune. Confessing that she too was famished, 
Marjorie proposedjan instant sack of the Tintajeux dairy and 
larder. There was a broken pane in one of the dairy casements, 
through which, luck befriending them, a bolt might be drawn. 
From the dairy it would be only a step to the larder, and then, 
having secured their booty, they could go forth and eat their 
breakfast together in Arcadia. 

“Tt is a bigger adventure, I can tell you, Mr. Arbuthnot, than 
any which befel us;on board the Princess. Grandpapa and 
Sylvestre keep loaded carbines, and are quite casual as to time 
and place in the matter of firing their weapons off.” 

“T am not fond of carbines—still, hunger overcomes my 
natural cowardice,” said Geoffrey. ‘“« would brave Sylvestre—I 
would brave the Seigneur himself for a bowl of milk.” 

The dairy, almost hidden from view by thickly-planted alders, 
lay at the northern end of the Manoir, immediately under a window 
of the Seigneur’s study. 

“You hold your life in your hand,” whispered Marjorie, as they 
stepped noiselessly along. ‘‘Grandpapa is always astir by this 
hour. If he were to look through his window, you see, he might 
fire first and recognise you afterwards.” 

“ Although you are my accomplice ?” 

“He would be in the right, any way, according to old Norman 
law. What is a Seigneur worth if he may not use firearms at 
discretion? We should lodge the accident officially, au greffe, 
plead self-defence, if the case ever came to be heard, and pay an 
amende of a few hundred frances to the island poor.” 

She gave a little final shrug of her shoulders, which expressed 
that the subject was disposed of. 

The broken pane, shrouded in green leaves, was conveniently 
near the casement bolt. Sufficient space existed for Marjorie’s 
slim hand to pass through the opening. There came a click as 
she slipped the bolt back in its setting, a slight groaning sound 
as Geoffrey Arbuthnot lifted the sash guardedly. Then the 
heiress of Tintajeux made good a somewhat undignified entrance 
into her own house, her tutor keeping watch for possible intruders 
outside. 

Oh! the ice-cool sweetness of this Guernsey dairy, the air 
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entering in free currents through gratings on either wall, the 
big pans filled with golden cream, the butter of yesterday’s 
churning standing, in tempting pats, upon the fair white shelves! 
Marjorie plunged a jug boldly into a pan of milk only set last 
night. Itseemed—as she remembered Suzette, the fiery-tempered 
dairymaid—like a first plunge into crime. Conscience, however, 
as occurs in weightier matters than pillaging cream, hardened 
rapidly. To glide, on tiptoe, from the dairy to the larder, to cut 
some solid trenches from a new-baked raisin loaf intended for the 
Seigneur’s lunch-table, was a minute’s work. 

Then Miss Bartrand handed out her spoils to Geoffrey Arbuth- 
not. She cleared the window at a jump. The sash was stealthily 
closed, the boughs were pulled back into place, and away the pair 
walked, across cedar-shadowed lawn, through the cool and dewy 
maze, to Arcadia, 





Cuarter XXXVI. 


THE LAST OF ARCADIA! 


Never could the spot have justified its name more thoroughly 
than at this hour. 

The syringa bloom had fallen during the past week. No odour, 
save the intangible freshness of sea and moor, met the sense. 
There was not a wrinkle on the far Atlantic, not a cloud in the 
arch of sky. They chose a plot of grass for their breakfast- 
table, so small of dimensions, it was not possible to sit far apart. 
They had their platter of cake, their jug of milk in common. 
Surely no shepherd or shepherdess in real Arcadia was ever 
lighter of spirits than were these two! 

“T have learned the taste of nectar,” said Geff, when the 
wedges of cake had vanished, when the milk-jug stood empty. 
“Tn repayment of your hospitality, Miss Bartrand, 1 am going to 
bring a sharp accusation against you.” 

“Which is?” Marjorie asked, her blue eyes meeting his with 
steadiness. 

“The nectar you give may perhaps be poisoned, an enchanted 
philtre taking the taste out of all one’s future life.” 

“T should call that a cruel, an unjust accusation,” said the girl, 
her cheeks ablaze. “Explain yourself! I don’t like a thing of 
this kind said, even in jest.” 

“T was never farther from jesting. Poison is a harsh word, 
certainly ; still—still,” broke off Geoffrey, with the abrupt courage 
of a shy wooer, “do you think a man could be as well con- 
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tented with the greyness and plainness of English life after an 
hour spent here, in Arcadia, at your side?” 

Her face grew graver and graver. 

“Tf you mean this for nonsense talk, Mr. Arbuthnot, you offend 
me. I do not care for flattery.” 

Marjorie Bartrand rose to her feet. As Geoffrey followed her 
example, he took out his watch, then replaced it in his pocket 
without noticing the hour. Both were a little pale; both had 
grown suddenly constrained. An unaccustomed mist made the 
familiar objects round her seem blurred in Marjorie’s sight. 

“TI must go back to the house,” she faltered. ‘“ The servants 
will have risen by this time. Of course one ought to feel tired, 
and to want rest.” 

She stooped, under pretence of picking up the platter and jug, 
in reality to hide her face from the man who loved her. But her 
fingers were unsteady. An instant more, jug and platter both 
were slipping from her grasp, when Geff, quick of eye and touch, 
caught them, and Marjorie’s hand as well. 

She did not say again that nonsense talk offended her. 


“JT should like you to understand one thing, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 
It was a good while later on when she told Geoffrey this. Her 
slight hands rested unresistingly in his, the unmistakeable print 
of love confessed was on the faces of both. ‘“ Perhaps what I am 
going to say will make you alter your opinion of me; it must be 
said, all the same. There shall be no Bluebeard secrets between 
us to come to light hereafter. There was a fortnight’s mistake 
in my life, once. I—I—” the word seemed to scorch her lips as 
they passed them, “ have been engaged before.” 

“So the voice of gossip told me, long ago, Miss Bartrand.” 

In an instant Marjorie rested her cheek, with a child’s rather 
than a woman’s gesture, against Geoffrey's arm. 

* You ought not to say ‘Miss Bartrand’ now. From this day 
until death comes between us I must be ‘ Marjorie’ to you.” 

“ Marjorie,” repeated Geff with quick obedience. ‘ What concern 
of mine is it that you were engaged before you knew me? I 
dare say I shall be an ogre of jealousy in the future. I cannot 
be jealous, retrospectively. ‘The evil passion will date from this 
present hour, only.” 

But Marjorie insisted, whatever pain it cost her, on giving him 
the details of her first engagement, yes, even to the ring she 
accepted, to the tears she shed over Jock, the setter puppy. 
And would Geoffrey have felt no concern, she asked him, with 
a flush, in conclusion, had things been different? Could he have 
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felt no retrospective jealousy if she had happened to care for 
Major Tredennis ? 

“T like to think you did not care for him. I like supremely to 
know you care for me,” was Geoffrey’s answer. 

“ Because, of course, no human being can, honestly, love twice,” 
observed Marjorie Bartrand, with conviction. “It must be all or 
nothing. I wish you to know, although I was weak enough to 
be engaged to Major Tredennis and to take his presents, and to 
listen to his French songs, 7¢ was nothing. I could not look into 
your face as I am looking now, if I had cared the value of an old 
glove for him, or for any man.” 

“No human being can, honestly, love twice.” So this was a 
fixed article in Marjorie Bartrand’s belief! The reflection gave 
Geoffrey pause. Of the belief’s fallacy, his own state of feeling 
was pertinent evidence. Four years ago he had loved Dinah 
Thurston with love as ardent as was ever lavished by man on 
woman. And now this wayward Southern child, with her terrible 
classics and worse Euclid—this child, with the deep, sweet eyes 
that promised so much for the future, and the chiselled sun- 
kissed hands, and the mouth, and the hair—had filled his heart 
to overflowing. 

A certain tacit disingenuousness seemed forced upon him. 
That prettily-told episode of her first engagement, of the Major’s 
French songs, his presents and his flatteries, was in absolute 
truth a challenge. But Geoffrey’s conscience smote him not as 
he let the challenge pass. His passion for Dinah was no “ fort- 
night’s mistake.” It was a part of himself. In losing her he got 
a wound that he must carry with him to the grave. He could no 
more have touched upon the theme, lightly, than he could have 
spoken lightly of his dead mother or of the childish prayers he 
used to repeat in the shelter of that mother’s arms. 

The girl he sought as his wife was exquisitely fresh and to be 
desired. Already, in a brief half hour, every hope of his future 
life seemed to have some silken thread of Marjorie woven in its 
fabric. She was unconnected with his past. The passion that 
had died, the regret that would never die, were his own. Their 
history was not to be told, save under dire necessity, of which the 
present rose-coloured moment gave no forewarning. 

“T knew from the first that you had been engaged to Major 
Tredennis, and from the first,” Geoffrey Arbuthnot drew her 
towards him, tenderly, “I began to fall in love with you.” 

“Not quite from the first?” Marjorie questioned, artfully 
ensuring a repetition of the honied truth. “ Not on’ that evening 
when you put me through my intellectual paces, when you told 
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me that my classics—save the mark!—were stronger than my 
mathematics ? ” 

“Yes, on that first evening. It was not because of your pretti- 
ness, only, or your grace. It was not, even, because you snubbed me 
so mercilessly. I don’t know why it was. It seemed that a new 
world had suddenly opened out before me. As I returned along 
the Gros Nez Cliffs, the Tintajeux roses and heliotropes in my 


hand, I felt like walking right above the mire and commonness of 
my former life.” 


“ And your thoughts?” 

‘Were of Tintajeux, every yard of the road. Yes, I am clear 
about it,” said Geff, “I began to fall in love from the first 
moment that I saw your sweet Spanish face.” 

Marjorie shook her head at the compliment. Her looks were 
sceptical. 


“Your manner, I confess, did not betray you, Mr. Arbuthnot,” 
she remarked drily. 

“ Did you condescend to notice my manner ?” Geff asked. “The 
whole of that evening, remember, except perhaps for a minute, 
when you had wounded yourself among the briars, you held me at 
arm’s-length.” 

“T thought you a married man, sir. But I liked—I respected 
you, brusque though you were, because I believed you had had the 
courage of your opinions, the strength of mind to marry Dinah. 
How strange,” she went on, dreamily abandoning herself to his 
caress—“ how strange it will be, when we are old people, to 
remember that our acquaintance began in such a comedy of 
mistakes,” 

Because he had had the strength of mind tomarry Dinah! The 
unconscious irony of her speech smote Geff Arbuthnot’s heart. He 
has been credited, then, as a virtue, with the fulfilment of that 
mad hope whose frustration took the keenest edge off his life, the 
intoxication out of his youth! 

“One builds up an ideal foolishly or wisely,” went on Marjorie’s 
happy voice. “I had built up mine since I was eight years old. 
Well, when I heard of a Mr. Arbuthnot who was able enough to 
have taken high honours, good enough to give up his fame to 
others, brave enough to have married a girl beneath himself in 
class for the excellent reason that he loved her, when I heard these 
things—the personal histories of the Arbuthnot cousins cleverly 
mixed and transposed by poor Cassandra—lI felt that my ideal was 
clothed with flesh-and-blood. What could I do but care a little 
for my new tutor?” 

“ Married though the tutor was?” 
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“That is beside the question. I was thinking of his fine 
qualities, only. I held out my hand to him in friendship before 
we met, even, and I—I know that I was never for one instant in 
love with Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot.” 

Marjorie Bartrand coloured with slightly illogical vexation. 

“Are you quite sure that you are in love at all?” asked 
Geoffrey. 

For a few seconds an uncertain smile trembled round her lips. 
She drew back from him, half ignorant whether his question had 
been asked in earnest; then, lifting her eyes, Marjorie encountered 
the beseeching entreaty written on Geoffrey’s face. There came 
impulsive, over-quick submission. 

“‘T mean to love you with my whole soul some day. Does not 
that content you? Well, then, I mean—if you will give me 
breathing space—to love you now.” 

The midsummer morning was young, the blackbirds called aloud 
for joy in the Tintajeux orchards, and Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s age 
was twenty-four. Before they parted, ere Marjorie could repulse 
him or surrender, he caught the girl in a swift embrace ; he kissed 
her reverently, passionately on the lips. 


Cnartrern XXXYVII. 
A STONE FOR BREAD. 


Tue kiss cost him dear. A fledgling girl is not, finally, to be 
captured without a struggle, save by a master hand ; and Geoffrey's 
was the hand of a prentice. 

Marjorie’s heart leaped with novel tenderness at the contact of 
his lips. She suffered him to hold her in his arms. She watched 
him with shy pride, with a child’s delight in the new sense of 
ownership, as he walked away, along the accustomed path, from 
Tintajeux. Then, later, when she found herself in her own little 
white-draped realm, when, later still, she had slept and awakened 
and dressed herself for a fresh day, the current of feeling swerved. 
She shivered at realizing how absolutely her life had become 
entangled with his. She was assailed by reminiscences, all 
uncomfortable ones, of Major Tredennis. She was sensible of a 
longing, that had almost passion in it, for the liberty she had been 
betrayed into relinquishing. 

“T mean, if you will give me breathing-space, to love you now.” 
Here, surely, was what she needed—time for becoming used to the 
new phenomenon of a lover. 

During the past fortnight, Geoffrey had filled every thought of 
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her waking hours; a haunting sense of his nearness had touched 
her dreams. At this point she had fain stood still—six months— 
a year—tacitly engaged, if need be, but on the same fraternal 
footing as when they walked together yesterday among the 
Langrune corn-fields. Why hurry into commonplace? The 
Bartrands were not a kissing race. Geff ought to have divined 
their likes and dislikes, thought the poor child reasonlessly. And 
yet, pleaded another voice in this conscience of seventeen, the kiss 
was sweet! It seemed that she had become, suddenly and 
distinctly, two persons—one a girl weakly contented, as our 
grandmothers used to be, at the prospect of husband and home 
and fireside; the other, a strong-headed, Minerva-like young woman 
coolly criticising the question of love and marriage from a vantage 
ground, and liking it ill. Which of the two—she asked herself 
this pretty often throughout the sunny tedium of the long day— 
which was the real, which the artificial Marjorie Bartrand ? 

It had been settled between them that Geoffrey should walk out 
to Tintajeux before the Seigneur’s supper-hour that evening. 
When the time came, when Geff approached the Manoir, treading 
lightly, as befits a man whose heart wells over with hope, he found 
the friendly schoolroom window bolted. No youthful flitting 
figure was to be seen among the growing shadows of the garden ; 
Arcadia was empty. Andros Bartrand, leisurely pacing, a cigar 
between his lips, his terriers at his heels, possessed the lawn. 

With a dim sensation of chill Geoffrey rang at the front door, 
and was ushered in by Sylvestre, a whole lever de rideau in the 
old butler’s expressive Norman smile, to the drawing-room. 
Here Marjorie, mutinous of spirit, but with a tenderly blushing 
face, awaited him. The western lights filtered through the half- 
closed venetians. Above the cedar shade gleamed as unstained a 
sweep of Atlantic as on the first evening that Geoffrey visited 
Tintajeux. The Petit Trianon baskets were filled with glorious 
Ducs de Rohan. The Cupids were hurling rose leaves at the 
guillotine. The miniature Bartrands, imperturbable as becomes 
mortals who have proved the nothingness of love as of life, seemed 
to glance with rather more philosophic amiability than usual from 
their frames. 

Well, all that Geoffrey saw or thought of was Marjorie. She 
looked prettier than he had ever seen her look, as she moved 
forward to greet him—softer, more womanly. For the girl, 
while she chafed, in imagination, under her new yoke, had spent 
a good hour before her glass ere her lover came. She had put 
on her one white dress of regulation length, had clasped an old- 
fashioned Spanish necklace round her throat, had pinned a little 
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bunch of heliotrope and sweetbriar, mindful of the morning’s 
dominant odours, in her breast. 

A sense of his immense good fortune in having won her filled 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s heart. He took both her hands, looking 
down at their slender carving, with the connoisseurship of posses- 
sion. He raised them within an inch of his lips. 

“T hope, Mr. Arbuthnot, you will pardon me for receiving you 
here?” Marjorie asked him this with forced composure. “ But I 
thought—I was not sure whether we were to read to-night or 
not.” 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot involuntarily drew back. The glance 
which met him from his new sweetheart’s eyes was, he felt, cold. 
During an instant’s space, mastered by one of those shadowy 
infidelities of which we repent ere they take substance, Geif 
bethought him of eyes that never could look cold, in happiness 
or in trouble—English-coloured eyes from which, perhaps, the fire, 
the mind of Marjorie’s sapphire glance, were wanting. 

“T thought,” she went on, with almost defiant ease, “that after 
yesterday’s idleness, our reading to-night must be a sham, so it 
would be unnecessary to see you in the schoolroom.” 

“T can guess what that means,” said Geoffrey, without letting 
loose her hands. ‘You have no work ready for me.” 

“T have done some Virgil, fuller, 1 know, of faults than ever, 
but I thought, for one evening, sir, we might let Greek and 
Latin go.” 

“Why not let them go for ever—as things that have had their 
use!” cried Geoffrey Arbuthnot. 

“ As things that have had their use? Are you speaking of my 
classics? You, who told me, a fortnight ago, I might come out 
in the third class of a Tripos?” 

“ A fortnight ago is not to-day.” 

* Your good opinion has had time to cool? Pray be frank, Mr. 
Arbuthnot.” It was in her mood to quarrel—at least, to reach 
the brink of a quarrel with him, if ’twere only for sweet re- 
lenting’s sake. ‘I don’t one bit come up to your ideal of a model 
woman ?” 

“T abhor models, irrespective of their sex. Marjorie, why 
are we talking in this strain?” And now her fingers reached 
his lips. “I want you to be like nothing, to be nothing, but 
yourself.” 

“ And I, myself, shall never alter. I may be too dull-witted to 
pass the entrance examination for Girton. That will be my mis- 
fortune. I shall always be athirst for knowing things, for seeing 
life—on its seamy side, especially—with my own eyes, for getting 
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to the real worst of everything! And I shall always,” added 
Marjorie, with a look that indubitably had in it the nature of a 
challenge, “retain my Bartrand temper.” 

“T have a temper also,” answered Geff, drawing her a little 
closer to him. “Do not omit that item from our prospects of 
future joy. You are passionate. I am unforgetting. Stormy 
elements these to be brought into daily, hourly contact under 
the same roof.” 

“ And has your ideal of life always been one of conflict?” asked 
Marjorie. 

At the domestic picture, quietly touched in by Geoffrey, the 
lines of her lips had softened against her will. 

“T have had no experience save in conflict,” answered Geff 
Arbuthnot, with truth. 

“ When you were a really young man, four or five years ago, 
did you look forward to the Taming of a Shrew as a likely sequel 
to your term of happy bachelorhood ? ” 

The question was jestingly meant, lightly spoken. But 
Geoffrey’s dark cheek changed hue. 

“Oh, if I have said anything indiscreet, forgive me.” Marjorie 
watched him with attention. “You must grow used, remember, 
to the faults of my fine qualities. One of these is inquisitiveness. 
It would delight me to know, precisely, what you used to think 
and feel whem you were twenty years old. I suppose you were 
not so preternaturally wise, always, as you are now?” 

“T have never been wise at any period of my life,” said Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot. 

“But when you were nineteen, say, what did you think, what 
did you hope, what did you look forward to?” 

“What I hoped, what I looked forward to, was—madness.” The 
unguarded answer broke from him instantly. “If you would be 
kind to me, Marjorie,” he added, “let the past rest. There is 
enough, a great deal more than enough to be grateful for in the 
present,” 

Marjorie, on this, drew herself to her full height. She looked 
at him with the instinct of a child who would unriddle a secret 
by his own close reading of another’s face. She freed her hands 
promptly from his clasp. 

“What you hoped, what you looked forward to was—madness ! 
Do you mean in regard of University laurels? ” 

“We are not talking of University laurels. We are talking,” 
said Geoffrey, “of the happiness beyond happiness, the com- 
panionship for life of two human souls that suit each other.” 

“And your hopes of these things,” her lips whitened as she 
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repeated the words, “were madness? Singular contradiction! 
You have told me that yours has been a secluded student’s life, 
that, until a fortnight ago, you never cared for any society but that 
of men?” 

“ Whatever I have told you has been true,” said Geff, with firm- 
ness. Then, instantly relenting, “Do not let us have a quarrel,” 
he pleaded, “ on this first day that we are sweethearts.” 

She turned from him, indignant, breathless. 

“Tf we quarrel over realities, Mr. Arbuthnot, the pity is we did 
not look realities in the face before becoming sweethearts.” 

“Miss Bartrand—Marjorie !” 

“Oh, I am thoroughly in earnest. This morning, when first I 
knew you cared for me a little, I was open with you. I told you 
what had to be said about Major Tredennis, and you forgave me. 
Bluebeard secrets, bad always, must be doubly so between people 
who mean tospend their lives together. I told you of my miserable 
weakness——” 

Her frank girlish face burned so hotly that Geff came to her 
relief. 

“You were very open with me, Marjorie, true and straight- 
forward, as it is your nature to be.” 

“T did not hide from you, whatever the shame of it, that I had 
bound myself once before.” 

Geoffrey was no social diplomatist. He might, otherwise, with 
mournful veracity, have retorted that he had been a free man 
always. But the statement would have implied a prevarication, 
and it was not in Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s upright soul to prevaricate. 

“You told me you had been engaged. You also gave an opinion 
as to its being impossible for people, honestly, to love twice.” 

“Most certainly I did. I never cared more for Major Tredennis 
than I do for this flower I wear—ask Mrs. Arbuthnot! I found 
courage yesterday to talk to her about that wretched time—and I 
do care for you,” looking straight from her heart at her lover. 
“ And it is utterly impossible for any woman or any man to love 
twice.” 

“You think so? I ought to have disagreed with you at once,” 
struck in Geff with courage. “I ought to have told you this 
what I hold to be truth.” 

“ And this is ?” 

“That women and men may love a second time honestly, 
although once, only, with success.” 

She turned away doubtfully, with lowered lids, hesitating a few 
moments. Then: “Love twice? and why not love three, four, 
five times?” she questioned, glancing up at him with eyes that 
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glowed. “Why hold at all by constancy, or honour or good faith ? 
What mystic limitation is there in the number two ?” 

“ A woman troubled is Heaven’s fairest work spoiled.” 

Geoffrey believed as devoutly as do most men in the aphorism. 
But Marjorie was not a woman, he remembered, only an impetuous 
girl, with Southern blood in her veins, with the Bartrand pride on 
her lips, with all sweet and modest and maidenly superstitions in 
her heart. 

He felt that he had never loved her more dearly than in this 
very outburst of unreasoning childish wrath against himself. 

“ T know nothing about three, four, or five times. You persisted, 
recollect, in making me talk of an uninteresting subject, my own 
past life, and——” 

“And am I to think—are you putting me to the humiliation, 
now too late,” she exclaimed, the thought of his kiss returning to 
her, “the humiliation of feeling, here, under my grandfather’s 
roof, that I am offered your love at second-hand ?” 

A few seconds ago Geoffrey’s impulse had been to take her in 
his arms, to forgive her in spite of her injustice! But her tone 
had changed. It was hard, suspicious. It bespoke pride not only 
of race but of money. All the inherited baser possibilities of her 
nature had, under the moment’s white anger, gained the ascendency 
in poor Marjorie’s breast. 

Geff was sensible of them and recoiled. For the first time to- 
day, it occurred to him that the girl he sought to marry was not 
only a Bartrand but an heiress, his superior in position as in purse. 

“T don’t like to hear you say ‘humiliation.’ Such love as I 
feel for you,” confessed Geoffrey Arbuthnot, nobly and simply, 
“could humiliate no woman.” 

“And if it comes at second-hand, if someone else before my 
time has appraised its value, and flung it aside?” 

“Miss Bartrand, you must explain to me what you mean by 
that question.” 

“T mean,” flamed forth Marjorie, her whole hot soul throbbing 
in her voice, “that I must be first—first, Mr. Arbuthnot, in the 
heart of the man I marry.” 

“Would you not be first in mine ?” 

“T should give him all. I could accept nothing short of all in 
return. If, afterwards, I found that I had been deceived—you 
understand me, if I knew that I had been chosen from other 
motives than love—I should make his life and my own most 
miserable ! ” 

And, indeed, the fire of her voice and face gave to the prophecy 
only too much an air of certitude. 
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Geoffrey Arbuthnot walked to a neighbouring window. Push- 
ing back the half-closed shutters he saw before him a wide expanse 
of the Manoir gardens; through an arch of cedar boughs he 
caught a goodly vista of fields and orchards beyond. And all 
that he looked upon would one day be Marjorie’s! With crushing 
force came the conviction that he had fallen into a desperate 
error, had walked blindfolded, a second time, into a Fool's Paradise. 
Marjorie Bartrand’s youth, the intimacy into which they had been 
thrown, his own absolute want of premeditation might be excused. 
The facts were there, looking, as disagreeable facts have a knack of 
doing, with transparent clearness in his face. He had walked into 
a Fool’s Paradise. To accept the position, give Marjorie Bartrand 
back her freedom, unconditionally, were the moment’s immediate 
and exceeding bitter duties. The wilful, passionate child of seven- 
teen,—conquered at one moment, at the next resisting—repented 
her, already, of her bargain. Let that bargain be cancelled. 

“Your life shall never become miserable through fault of mine, 
Miss Bartrand.” Turning round, Geff looked at her gravely. 
“Pardon me whatever foolish words I spoke this morning. In a 
week or two forget my existence! You are bound to me by no 
promise——” 

“And it costs you nothing to give me up? You can talk of 
forgetting, in this airy fashion?” interrupted Marjorie with 
vehement recollection of her own surrender. “Then you never 
sought me from liking. I have had a second experience of the 
same cruel story. The acres of Tintajeux, few though they be, 
are matters, it seems, better worth caring for than Marjorie 
Bartrand herself.” 

From her cradle to her grave it would be safe to aver that 
speech so ignoble never issued from Marjorie Bartrand’s lips. 
She recognised its meanness before the last word was spoken. 
Her cheeks crimsoned. She could have flung herself at the feet 
of the lover her suspicion had dishonoured. 

“T was wrong... forgive me for speaking like this,” she 
began to stammer brokenly. 

But Geoffrey Arbuthnot could not condone a paltry accusation, 
even from her. With two steps he reached the girl’s chair. He 
stood before her, pale and strongly moved. She hardly recognised 
the expression of his face. 

“ And so you think that I, with the full use of my muscles and 
brain, sought to marry you for money’s sake, the poor little 
handful of money that goes with Tintajeux Manoir. The slight to 
my intelligence is severe. Had I been a fortune-hunter, Miss 
Bartrand, I should have gone for a larger stake.” 
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“Then why did you look at me? Why did you not let me go 
my way?” She clasped her hands together, piteously. ‘“ For 
you have never loved me. You confessed as much just now?” 

“Did I? I can only remember a confession in which I 
spoke the truth—a confession you believed this morning,” added 
Geoffrey, with as much steadiness as he could muster. 

“ All this is waste of time,” she said, with a miserable little 
laugh. “We have the habit of plain speaking—you andI. Let 
us kept it up to the last. Your heart is not your own, Mr. 
Arbuthnot. You have liked some other person better than you 
like me. Have liked, did I say? You like her, I have not a 
doubt, to this day.” 

“This day when I have asked you, wisely or unwisely, to be 
my wife?” 

“If your conscience were clear you could not trifle with me 
like this. You would say No, or Yes.” 

And, thus urged, Geoffrey Arbuthnot said “Yes ”—with un- 
mitigated frankness, without a hint either at penitence or remorse. 
Long ago, in his undergraduate days—thus the confession ran— 
he had fallen in love .. . possibly as men do not fall in love, 
twice, during their lives! He was rough, plain, a student as 
Marjorie saw him now, no suitor to win a young girl’s fancy. And 
so 





“ And so,” broke in Marjorie with trembling lips, “she was 
false to you?” 

“She was neither false nor true,” he answered ; “I had no place 
at all in her heart. My own best friend” —and here Geff’s voice 
sank, each word of his avowal seemed wrung from him with 
pain—* became, unconsciously, my rival.” 

“Your best friend,” stammered Marjorie, upon whom a first 
flicker of light was beginning to dawn. 

“ Best then, and I hope for ever—just as she whom he married 
will, I know, be my ideal of all sweet and womanly qualities till 
Idie. Although I lost her,” exclaimed Geff Arbuthnot, “I owe 
her everything! It is usinga commonplace to say that I would at 
any hour start to the other side of the world, if by so starting I 
could confer on her the smallest service. But it is the truth.” 

He was a man, ordinarily, of demeanour so reticent, of emotions 
so controlled, that this little outburst struck on Marjorie Bartrand 
with double force. Alas! there could not be room for another 
instant’s doubt. She recalled the morning when she had lectured 
her tutor on his frivolity, she remembered his embarrassment when 
she spoke of Dinah as his wife—his absence of mind, his pallor. 
The story of his past life was laid open, a clear page, for her to 
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read. The confession of her engagement to Major Tredennis had 
met with an over full equivalent. 

“At last, then,” she murmured, “I have got to the truth of 
things. It might have been juster if I had not been deceived so 
long.” 

“Will you hear me out to the end?” There was a ring of 
command rather than of pleading in Geoffrey’s tone. ‘“ Four 
years ago it was my fate, I can never say my misfortune, to come 
across a girl whom it was madness for me to love. I lost. I 
suffered. But many aman has met with a like overthrow, and 
got firmly to his feet in time. I am very firm on my feet,” said 
Geff Arbuthnot. “Ihave grown young again in knowing you. 
If you had chosen to become my wife, I could have loved you 
well. Yes I do love you-—too well! now, when it seems we are 
like bidding good-bye for ever.” 

And Geoffrey rested his hands for an instant upon the girl’s 
graceful down-bent head. 

“And the dream is over—over.” She repeated the words 
huskily, not so much thinking of Geff, as seeking to bring home 
to herself the extremity of her own pain. ‘“ We are to be 
nothing to each other from this hour forth, not even friends.” 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot walked a few steps away. The movement 
was prompted by a definite and conscious weakness. This saying 
good-bye for ever was no easy thing, he found, so long as his 
hand rested upon the silken hair, so long as the slender figure 
palpitated close to him, the heliotrope sent its odour to his brain 
from Marjorie’s breast. 

“The dream is over, because you discovered it to be a dream. 
You must acknowledge, Miss Bartrand, that you have taken the 
matter wholly out of my keeping.” 

“We might see each other, as friends,” she stammered—true 
to a time-worn instinct of her sex, offering a stone for bread, 
friendship to the man she loved, and who loved her. ‘“ Surely, 
our work need not be dropped because of this? As long as 
you stay in the island, you will come out to read with me at 
Tintajeux ?” 

“T shall return to Tintajeux, once more, after to-night,” was 
Geff Arbuthnot’s answer. “Ishall return to shake hands with the 
Seigneur, and to be paid my money. Good-bye for ever are hard 
words to speak,” he went on. “ But we shall not make them 
easier by trying to shirk them. We have, virtually, said good- 
bye already.” 

“‘ And we are never to be nearer reconciliation than this? You 
are not a man to change? 
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There came a furtive play of feeling upon her mouth. Deep 
in her heart lurked a formless hope that Geoffrey was not in 
earnest, that at a smile, a touch of hers, he must yield, if she so 
willed it. 

“Tam aman,” he answered, “to change upon the day you bid 
me do so. If, at some future time, you think less vile things of 
Pn 

“Mr. Arbuthnot!” 

“Well, or without that. If it should be your whim, in some 
idle hour, to remember my existence—dare I say, to send me a 
flower you have worn, a bit of ribbon, a sheet of paper with a 
single relenting word written on it—you will have only to 
address your envelope to St. John’s, Cambridge.” 

“And now, for the remainder of this summer?” asked 
Marjorie, drear visions rising before her of a silent schoolroom, 
of work laboured through without the poignant desire of 
Geoffrey’s praise. “Is it possible that you mean—that you have 
no other course than to leave Guernsey at once?” 

Something in her manner made it seem that she referred their 
quarrel to him for final arbitration. But Geff Arbuthnot tried 
his utmost to congeal. His present temper indisposed him for 
compromise. He had been cut to the quick by that one scornful 
imputation, that one base utterance of Marjorie’s lips—‘ The 
acres of Tintajeux, few though they be, are matters better worth 
caring for than Marjorie Bartrand herself.” 

He felt it impossible to forgive her. 

“T shall certainly not leave Guernsey without calling on the 
Seigneur—to be paid.” 

Geoffrey was not superior to a feeling of pleasure in the 
repetition of these words. They were horribly cruel ones. It 
might well be, afterwards, that he remembered with remorse how 
the girl’s slender figure drooped, how her cheeks burned, how her 
hands fell listlessly upon her knee, one in the other’s palm. 

‘And then, for the rest of the vacation, what are your plans?” 
she repeated, presently. 

“T have no plans, now. The summer has gone out of my 
year! Maybe I shall follow in the footsteps of Gaston and his 
wife. Dinah, I know, would not be sorry to leave this place.” 

He spoke without premeditation. It had, perhaps, not 
vecurred to Geff Arbuthnot’s coarser masculine perception, that 
his meagre outline of the past had revealed a secret of which 
Dinah was, herself, ignorant. To Marjorie, in her despair, the 
mention of Dinah’s name was a last blow, the heavier, perhaps in 
that Geoffrey gave it with such calmness, was prepared, as a 
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matter of course, to fall back on the friendship of the fair and 
gentle woman to whom, although she had never loved him, he 
“owed everything.” 

“Or I may cross at once to England. That is likeliest. In 
England, one can always fall back on work. I have had enough 
of idleness. A boat calls here on Sunday morning that would suit 
me well enough.” 

“On Saturday, then, grandpapa and I will look for your visit. 
Could you not,” suggested Marjorie, with magnanimity, “ask 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot to come with you to Tintajeux ?” 

Geoffrey had a moment’s hesitation. There was a note in her 
fresh and youthful voice which he had never before distinguished, 
and which, I think, wrung his heart. But he would not allow 
himself to soften. He would not forgive her until she repented 
her of the thing which she had uttered. 

“Gaston has not returned, Miss Bartrand. There are heavy 
fog banks still at sea. The Cherburg boat was not signalled 
when I left town, and Dinah—well, Dinah, of course, will be 
miserable until she sees her husband’s face.” 

Geff took up his hat in readiness for departure, and Marjorie 
rose from her chair. 

“The Cherburg boat will be back before Saturday, but, in any 
case, grandpapa and I will count upon seeing you. Good-night, 
Mr. Arbuthnot. This is not your last visit to Tintajeux. I do 
not acknowledge that we are saying good-bye for ever.” She 
kept herself under singular control. For a second or two she 
yielded her cold hand, bravely, into Geff’s keeping. As he left 
the drawing-room she accorded him a lofty minuet de la cour 
curtsey, learnt, in her babyhood, from her first French governess. 
Then, when he was gone, when the figure she had watched so 
often had rounded the last turning in the Tintajeux avenue, the 
poor child, with leaden steps, made her way to the schoolroom. 
Sinking in her place beside the ink-stained table, Marjorie 
Bartrand rested her face upon a heap of books, then burst into a 
very thunder-shower of tears. 

Her scene with Geoffrey had swept away all sense of the dual 
personality that troubled her before his coming. The strong- 
minded Minerva, criticising love aud marriage with acerbity had 
vanished, and in her place was a commonplace little girl sobbing 
her heart out, as Rosie Verschoyle, as Ada de Carteret might 
have done, for the sweetheart her own unruly tongue had 
estranged. 

If Geoffrey would but come back, take her in his arms, kiss 
and forgive her! So, dumbly, cried Marjorie’s heart. 
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But supper-time came and went. The sun dipped under the 
fading sea line, the twilight waned, the yellow stars stole forth, 
one by one, from the grey: Geoffrey Arbuthnot returned not. 

She had acted with family pride, perhaps from virtue, 
conceivably from jealousy, without doubt, as became a Bartrand. 
These cold consolations were all that the universe, just at present, 
_ seemed likely to offer. 
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“Che Bard of Erin.” 


Trexanp has long been the fertile mother of poets, of orators, and 
of agitators. All her greatest agitators have been genuine Irish- 
men; but the chief Irish poets and orators have displayed wider 
sympathies and less exclusive tastes, many of their days having 
been passed and their most noteworthy works having been pro- 
duced in England. Swift protested against being styled an Irish- 
man, affirming that he was an Englishman dwelling in Ireland. 
Moore shrewdly said of Swift, that “ his patriotism was little more 
than a graft of English faction on an Irish stock.” Goldsmith 
was a citizen of the world, possessing the happy gift of making 
himself at home and beloved everywhere. Burke attained a 
foremost place amongst the greatest English statesmen. Each 
of these men is a bright star in the English literary firmament, 
yet none might have achieved so enviable a position had his whole 
life been spent in his native land. Moore’s name is closely 
associated with Ireland; he is also one of the few Irish poets 
whose writings are as much admired, and whose memory is as 
warmly cherished in England as in the land of his birth. Whilst 
known and honoured as “ The Bard of Erin,” and loving Ireland 
heartily, Moore was never more at home and happier than in 
London, as the pet of noble ladies, the associate of noble lords. 

It is as a song-writer that Moore has established a lasting 
reputation. But this fact was not fully realized either by Moore 
or by many of his contemporaries. There is much sameness in 
his songs, as he was justly told by the ‘Quarterly’ in 1822, when 
it was suggested to him that “the love of one’s country, of the 
wine of other countries, and of the women of all countries, are 
not the only subjects upon which songs may be written.” The 
writer of the foregoing words prophesied truly in expressing the 
‘opinion that the fame of Moore will ultimately rest upon his 
productions in this style of writing ; because, however great his 
merit in others, this is the style in which he has never been 
exceeded, and in which it is highly probable he never will be.” 
When this opinion was expressed, the public classed ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
amongst great poems, and ranked its author ona level with Byron, 
and far above Shelley and Wordsworth. The only thing Moore 
had in common with Byron and Wordsworth as a poet, was to 
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have been severely censured by the ‘Edinburgh Review’ when 
he first gave his poems to the world. The uncomplimentary 
terms used by the ‘Edinburgh’ with regard to Moore were far 
better justified, however, than those in which Byron and Words- 
worth were ridiculed. Moore deserved the castigation which he 
received. Happily for his fame, he afterwards made ample amends 
for his youthful indiscretions as a poet. 

Though Moore made many mistakes, none of them was greater 
or more glaring than those of the editor of his ‘ Memoirs, Journal 
and Correspondence.’ Lord John Russell promised Moore that he 
would look over the papers, letters or journals he might leave 
behind him, with a view to compile a memoir or some other work 
which might afford, when published, a provision for his wife and 
family. This undertaking, though styled a sacred obligation by 
Moore’s noble and valued friend, was carried out in such a manner 
as to disgrace all the parties concerned. Instead of sifting the 
papers placed in his hands and publishing the interesting product 
with full explanatory notes, Lord John Russell filled eight 
volumes with these papers and omitted to write any notes or 
comments where they were most required. The natural conse- 
quence is that these eight volumes remain almost undisturbed on 
the library shelves, few persons having the courage or patience to 
wade through them. Yet they contain much that is curious and 
instructive. If they had been edited with intelligence and care, 
they would have done justice and honour to Moore, while com- 
municating many details about him possessing high literary value. 

Moore was born of humble parents at No. 12, Aungier Street, 
Dublin, on the 28th of May, 1779. He writes in his ‘Memoirs’ 
that his mother had a crown-piece smoothed, and had his name 
and the date of his birth engraved on it. His own explanation of 
this unusual proceeding was that, as the laws did not then allow 
the registration of the birth of Catholic children, such a method 
of recording a birth had to be resorted to. In a footnote he adds 
that his sister told him his birth had been registered in a book 
kept for the purpose in Townsend Street Chapel, Dublin. Moore's 
hypothesis and his information are both incorrect. The law did 
not interpose any obstacle to the registration of the births of 
Catholic children, nor was Moore’s birth registered in the way 
supposed. The truth is that Moore was baptized in the Townsend 
Street Chapel on the 30th of May, 1779, and that an entry was 
duly made in a book kept for the purpose. His sponsors were 
James Dowling and Margaret Lynch. The date of his birth is 
omitted in the register, but there was no special reason for engraving 
it on a crown-piece on account of this omission. These are the 
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facts which I have learned by inquiry, and they are authenticated 
by a certified extract from the baptismal register. More curious 
even than this correction of the mistakes made by Moore is the 
circumstance that Lord John Russell was the last person before 
me who was supplied with a certificate similar to the one I have, 
and that, though he was as well-informed on the subject as I am, he 
made no use of the information when editing Moore’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

None of Moore’s relations occupied a high place in the social 
scale. Most of them seem to have been well-to-do persons, yet he 
received no special countenance from any till attaining position 
when he was supposed to be able to confer favours. Then a shoal of 
first and second cousins from Kerry, his father’s native county, 
eagerly claimed relation with him, and, as he intimates, pestered 
him with applications for his patronage and influence. In the case 
of Moore, as in that of other noteworthy persons, nothing is so 
effective as worldly success in arousing the dormant affections and 
repressed sympathies of poor relations. Though his means were 
scanty, his father determined to give his only son an excellent 
education. Young Moore was sent to the best school in Dublin, 
that kept by Samuel Whyte, and the one where, in 1758, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was educated. It is well known that Whyte 
had pronounced the young Sheridan “a most incorrigible dunce.” 
He had the good sense, as Moore relates and applauds, to admit 
how mistaken he had been, while urging, as he was fully justified 
in doing, that the case was ‘‘an instance of the difficulty and 
rashness of forming any judgment of the future capacity of 
children.” 

Whyte had a strong liking for theatricals, and he exerted 
himself to encourage any pupil who showed a taste and aptitude 
for recitation and acting. He found in young Moore a pupil after 
his own heart, the result being to develope in him a great liking 
for the stage. When still a boy, Moore composed verses ; indeed, 
he began to do this at so early a period that he did not remember 
when he was unable to make rhymes; hence he may be truly 
said to have “lisped in numbers.” He had a natural taste for 
music also. His own opinion was that love for music was part 
of his nature, and he thought that his poetry, “such as it is, 
sprang out of his deep feeling for music.” There is more truth 
in this than is commonly found in an author’s estimate of his own 
special talent and capacity. When a boy, he often played in 
private theatricals, his favourite part being that of harlequin. 
He avows that, “of all theatrical beings, Harlequin was my idol 
and passion,” and that “to have been put in possession of a real 
and complete harlequin’s dress, would have made me the happiest 
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of mortals, and I used sometimes to dream that there appeared at 
my bed-side a good spirit, presenting to me a full suit of the true 
parti-coloured raiment.” Yet his lessons were not neglected. 
His mother insisted that he should master his daily tasks, and 
she examined him regularly as to his progress. Sometimes, when 
kept out too late at a party to examine him before he went to 
bed, she would awaken him on her return home, when, as Moore 
says, “he cheerfully sat up in his bed and repeated all his 
lessons to her.” She was most indulgent in all other respects, 
and her son was so much attached to her that he thought no 
labour too hard to give her pleasure and to elicit her praise. 
Indeed, Moore was most fortunate in having a mother at once so 
considerate and so kind. He chiefly owed it to her that his 
“youth was in every respect a most happy one.” In after life, 
when separated from his mother, he made a point of writing to 
her twice weekly. If Byron had been blessed with such a mother, 
he might have become a far more estimable man. 

It was the ambition of Moore’s parents that he should become 
a member of the Bar. Till 1793, the University and the Bar 
were closed to Roman Catholics. The removal in that year of 
many Catholic disabilities enabled him to proceed to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, yet he was still excluded, through the operation 
of a harsh law, from competing for scholarships, fellowships, and 
all honours accompanied by emolument. Before entering the 
University, Moore acquired Italian from a priest who had lived 
in Italy, and French from a French refugee. He had also 
attained the first object of a young poet’s ambition, that of seeing 
his verses in print. The ‘Anthologia Hibernica’ gave his verses 
circulation within a narrow circle. That magazine had the short 
life of two years. It died, Moore remarks, “as all such things 
die in Ireland, for want of money and of talent; for the Irish 
never either fight or write well on their own soil.” 

Moore is not sure whether he took his B.A. degree in 1798 or 
1799, and the point is not of much consequence ; he is certain about 
having done so in one of these years,and then leaving the University. 
He seems to have been a diligent student; the chief episodes in 
his University career were that, having sent in a copy of verses 
instead of Latin prose to his examiners on one occasion, he was 
rewarded with a handsomely bound copy of the ‘Travels of 
Anacharsis,’ and that, on another, he was examined on oath as to 
whether he had any share in, or knew anything about, the pro- 
ceedings of the United Irish Societies. He was a friend of 
Robert Emmet, and he had sent an ultra-patriotic letter to The 
Press, the organ of the chiefs of the united Irish conspiracy ; his 
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own feelings were in sympathy with those of the conspirators, as, 
according to his avowal, he was “born a rebel,” yet he never 
engaged in any rash course which might have imperilled his life. 
In 1799, Moore quitted Dublin and journeyed to London in order 
to become a member of the Middle Temple and prosecute his 
legal studies. 

A year after Moore visited London for the first time, another of 
his countrymen, who made his mark as a writer, did so also. 
This was John Wilson Croker, who was one year younger than 
Moore, who had, like him, little besides his wits to depend 
upon for advancement in the world, and whose success in life 
was greater and more lasting than Moore’s. Both set out with 
the intention of practising law, Moore keeping his terms at the 
Middle Temple, and Croker at Lincoln’s Inn. Yet both showed 
an early preference for studies and labours of another kind. 
Croker began by writing letters to The Times on the French 
Revolution; afterwards he gave to the world satirical verses, 
and a long poem entitled ‘ Talavera,’ and finally he became the 
principal critic in the ‘Quarterly.’ Moore was chiefly anxious to 
find a publisher for his translation of Anacreon’s Odes, and 
he exhibited perfect indifference to becoming learned in the 
law. The translation was published in 1800, and dedicated, 
by permission, to the Prince of Wales. After its appearance, 
Moore was introduced to the Prince, by whom he was flattered 
in truly royal style, and whom he naturally pronounced to be 
“beyond doubt a man of very fascinating manners.” In 1801, 
‘The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Little’ appeared. 
They soon passed into a second edition, and they added largely 
to Moore’s popularity; but he speedily regretted that he had 
written them. His only excuse was his extreme youth and folly 
when they were penned. The faults of his poems gave him 
notoriety, and “ Anacreon Moore,” as he was called, became the 
rage at all fashionable gatherings, and in all romantic circles. 
He could play on the piano, he could compose music, and he 
could sing his own songs, set to airs of his own composition, in 
a most fascinating style. He wrote to his mother on the Ist of 
March, 1801, and told her he had six invitations for one night ; 
adding, several weeks later, “I am happy, careless, comical,— 
everything I could wish; not very rich, yet not quite poor.” 

In the year 1803, it was proposed to make Moore the Poet 
Laureate of Ireland. The details connected with this episode in 
his life are not supplied by himself, and one turns in vain to the 
editor of his ‘Memoirs’ for authentic information; but the facts 
appear to be that the Earl of Hardwicke, then Lord-Lieutenant, 
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desiring to establish a Laureateship in Ireland, appointed Moore 
to fill the office. He wrote a birthday ode and then resigned the 
appointment, his chief reason for so doing being that the stipend 
was “paltry and degrading,” and that he “could not face the 
ridicule which was the lot of the Laureates.” That he ought to 
have some office under Government was his firm conviction. In 
those days it was considered fitting that any writer of verses, who 
was the friend of a dispenser of patronage, should get a place. 
The Earl of Moira, acting according to the rule of the period, 
appointed Moore the Registrar of the Admiralty Court at 
Bermuda. 

Moore visited Bermuda, not in order to discharge the duties of 
his office, but to arrange for getting them done by deputy. His 
purpose was to live in England on the fees remitted to him from 
Bermuda. After crossing the Atlantic, he passed through a part 
of the United States and Canada, and he communicated his 
impressions to the public in a metrical form. He was very 
uncomplimentary to the Americans. They had been so over- 
praised by foolish enthusiasts like Brissot de Warville, that 
visitors who found that they had the failings as well as the 
virtues of other men, felt surprised and disappointed. Moreover, 
many of the early American Republicans, with the conspicuous 
exception of Washington, thought it their duty to demonstrate 
their independence, by cultivating and displaying bad manners. 
Jefferson, for instance, when President of the Republic, gave 
audience to foreign ministers in his dressing-gown and slippers. 
A roughness and rudeness of behaviour, which was then common 
throughout the North American Republic, offended Moore, and 
caused him to pass a severe censure on the people. He did not 
see how accidental and evanescent was the phase of conduct 
which he disliked, just as he failed to perceive how little the city 
of Washington, as seen by him, was likely to become the splendid 
capital it is now. It was his good fortune, however, to see the 
Falls of Niagara to greater advantage than is now possible. 
Nature had not then been rudely interfered with, and the 
approach to the Falls was through a forest which has been swept 
away. The Falls, themselves, have greatly changed since the 
century began. A small island on the verge of the cataract has 
disappeared. The spectacle impressed Moore, and he lamented 
his inability to give an adequate account of it, saying “we must 
have new combinations of language to describe the Falls of 
Niagara.” 

Other sights and places in the United States are greatly altered 
since Moore looked upon them, New York is now a city which 
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attracts strangers ; in Moore’s time, if his statements are correct, 
it must have been a place to be avoided. He notes and admires 
the “little fanciful wooden houses that are scattered to the 
distance of six or eight miles round the city;” but he adds that 
these are “the retreats of the terrified, desponding inhabitants 
from the wilderness of death, which every autumn produces in 
the city,” the cause being yellow fever. As this scourge is now 
unknown in Philadelphia, New York, and other cities where it 
once spread terror, itis probable that it may yet be banished, 
by the introduction of better sanitary arrangements, from New 
Orleans and other cities where it still works havoc at intervals. 
Not New York only, but America generally, impressed Moore most 
unfavourably in comparison with Bermuda. He wrote to his 
mother from New York: “ What a place! what"a people! Barren 
and secluded as poor Bermuda is, I think it a paradise to any 
spot in America that I have seen. If there is less barrenness of 
soil here, there is more than enough of barrenness in intellect, 
taste, and all in which heart is concerned.” Passing rapidly 
through Canada, Moore did not make many remarks on the 
scenery or people. He was most struck with the situation and 
scenery around Quebec, saying that “the ground which made 
Wolfe immortal, looks more like the elysium of heroes than their 
death-place.” The city he did not admire: it is much improved 
since he saw it; indeed, nature and art have contributed to make 
it one of the most picturesque in the world. On the North 
American Continent there is but one rival to Quebec in point of 
situation—Saint Paul, the capital of Minnesota. In the old world, 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is the only{one which can be 
compared with Quebec. 

After Moore’s return to England he was made superlatively 
happy by the Prince of Wales telling him at a small supper 
party, “‘I am very glad to see you again, Moore. From the 
reports I heard, I was afraid we had lost you. I assure you’ 
(laying his hand on my shoulder at the same time) ‘it was a 
subject of general concern.’” The recipient of this flattery took it 
in perfect seriousness, and he was afterwards surprised to learn that 
it meant nothing. The Prince of Wales and his associates found 
Moore a delightful addition to their gay circle, and he became a 
rival in their affections with Captain Morris, another clever song- 
writer and admired boon companion. It was to please those 
persons, of whose society and patronage he was proud, that 
Moore gave to his verses written at this period, a turn which did 
him an injury in the eyes of those who had ‘no taste for luscious 
poetry celebrating pleasant vices, 
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In 1806 he published his ‘ Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,’ the 
subjects of which had chiefly been drawn from his experiences of 
travel—some of them being obviously written to sustain the 
character of “ Anacreon Moore.” Amongst these were “Odes to 
Nea,” being reminiscences of a love-making in Bermuda, which was 
far more innocent in fact than in verse. The lady, Mrs. W. Tucker, 
derived some celebrity from having inspired Moore to celebrate 
her charms; and after her death, twenty years later, her grave 
was pointed out to strangers as that of “Nea.” One or two 
ballads in the collection are excellent, such as that on “The Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,” and the one on passing “ Deadman’s 
Island.” The “Canadian Boat-Song” is everywhere popular ; 
there is point and skill in the satiric verses, yet, as a whole, the 
collection did little honour to Moore. It was made the subject 
of a critique by Jeffrey, which taught Moore a useful lesson, and 
also added to his notoriety. Writing in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
for July, 1806, Jeffrey pronounced his book “a public nuisance,” 
characterised his writings as tending to propagate immorality, 
and noted that his loose conduct “was abetted by patrons who 
are entitled to a more respectful remonstrance.” What alarmed 
Jeffrey was to find that “many of the pieces are dedicated to 
persons of the first consideration in the country, both for rank 
and accomplishments, and the author appears to consider the 
greater part of them as his intimate friends, and undoubted 
patrons and admirers!” The review was severe, but not unjust ; 
if the blemishes in Moore’s work were held up to ridicule, the 
beauties were also praised. 

When Moore learned that the July number of the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
for 1806 would contain an article on his last book, he was so 
impatient to see it that he postponed a projected journey to 
Worthing, in order that he might get the number before leaving 
London. He read the article in bed. The reviewer’s contemptuous 
language roused his Irish blood. On cooler reflection, he deter- 
mined to challenge Jeffrey to fightaduel. With this philanthropic 
intent, he wrote to Jeffrey, calling him a liar, adopting, as he 
says, this “ harsh and vulgar mode of defiance, in order to prevent 
at once all equivocation between us.” In writing thus, Moore 
followed the example of Bob Acres, when he told Sir Lucius 
O'’Trigger that Captain Absolute and himself “would fight to 
prevent any misunderstanding.” Certainly he made his meaning 
plain beyond all possibility of doubt, and Jeffrey accepted the 
challenge. Jeffrey had lost his wife shortly before this; he was 
out of humour with the world. He had visited England in order 
to divert his mind from sad thoughts, and he prepared for the 
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duel with perfect equanimity. Dr. Thomas Hume acted as 
second to Moore, and Francis Horner did so to Jeffrey. All the 
parties, with the doubtful exception of Dr. Hume, knew very little 
about the manipulation of fire-arms. Moore had once nearly 
blown off his thumb by discharging an overloaded pistol, and this 
constituted his experience of shooting. 

The combatants met at Chalk Farm early in a beautiful morning 
en the 11th of August, 1806. Horner having confessed that he did 
not know how to load a pistol, Dr. Hume undertook to load both of 
them. They retired for the purpose behind some trees, leaving 
Moore and Jeffrey face to face. They had bowed when they first 
met ; now Jeffrey remarked to Moore that it was a beautiful morning, 
to which Moore replied, “‘ Yes, a morning made for better purposes,” 
Jeffrey assenting with a sigh. They walked up and down 
together. On observing the seconds at work preparing the 
pistols, Moore told Jeffrey that Billy Egan was sauntering about 
in like manner and observing the seconds, when his antagonist 
ealled out to him to keep his ground. Egan replied, “ Don’t make 
yourself unaisy, my dear fellow; sure, isn’t it bad enough to take 
the dose, without being by at the mixing up.” Just as the two 
intending combatants were becoming good friends, the seconds 
appeared, and placed each of them at the appointed distance, pistol 
in hand. While the principals were awaiting the signal to fire, some 
police officers rushed on the ground and took them into custody. 
The delay in charging the pistols may have been intentional, as it is 
probable that notice was given by the seconds to the police, whose 
arrival was anxiously expected. There is no ground for surmising 
or asserting that either of the principals was cognizant of the 
design to keep them harmless. Both acted in good faith, and 
both played a foolish part in the true conventional style. It was 
found that Jeffrey’s pistol had no bullet in it, and this was made 
the subject of many satirical comments. It appears that both 
took a liking for each other from the moment of their becoming 
acquainted as antagonists. Happily nothing happened to mar 
these kindly feelings, and both became fast friends for life. 
Commenting on the affair in a letter to Mr. Bell, Jeffrey said that 
on acquaintance he found Moore was not really profligate, that 
he was universally regarded, “even by those who resent the 
style of his poetry, as an innocent, good-hearted, idle fellow.” 
On his side, Moore expressed penitence for the prostitution of his 
poetical gifts, and made promises of amendment, which he 
faithfully kept. 

The year after Moore went forth to fight a duel, his friend and 
contemporary, Croker, entered Parliament as member for Down- 
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patrick, Two years later, the latter was appointed Secretary to 
the Admiralty, an office which he held for nearly twenty-five 
years. Moore’s lines were not cast in equally pleasant places. 
He hoped for an office at home which would satisfy him, but he 
hoped in vain. In 1806, Lord Moira offered him a post which he 
declined ; but, on requesting something for his father, Lord Moira 
made his father barrack-master in Dublin. In those days it was 
deemed natural that not the writer of verses only but his relations 
also should be provided for out of the public purse. The traditions 
dating from Queen Anne’s reign were still regarded with favour,and 
Moore considered he had been badly treated because his supposed 
personal claims to live in luxury at the expense of the public did 
not receive what he deemed to be adequate consideration. In 
1812, he arrived at the conclusion that he had nothing more to 
expect from Lord Moira, who, indeed, had done as much for Moore 
as he had any right to expect, and then he wrote to Lord Moira 
that he need not concern himself about him further ; “ that it is 
too late in the day for me to go on expecting, and that I must now 
think of working out my own independence by industry.” It isa 
pity Moore reached the age of thirty-three before arriving at so 
sensible a conclusion. As great a pity is it that he accepted the 
office of Registrar of the Admiralty Court at Bermuda. The deputy 
whom he appointed to discharge the duties of that office forwarded 
to him as much as £400 yearly till the time when he was guilty 
of malversation, and then Moore was called upon to repay £6000, 
being the amount of the deficiency. 

In 1811, the year before Moore had given up all hopes of a 
lucrative place, he had married Miss Elizabeth Dyke, the daughter 
of an actor, an actress herself, and the sister of two actresses, one 
of whom became the wife of Mr. Murray, the esteemed manager of 
the Edinburgh Theatre Royal. Not long after his marriage, he 
went to live at Kegworth, in Leicestershire, and not far from Lord 
Moira’s seat, Donington Park. After a year’s stay, he moved 
from Kegworth to Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire. After four years’ stay here, he moved to a cottage at 
Hornsey, near London; finally, in 1817, he took a cottage at 
Sloperton, near Devizes, and not far from Bowood, the seat of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. His cottage at Sloperton, with the 
exception of about two years during which he lived near Paris in 
order to escape from his creditors, became his home till he died. 

From 1806 to 1836 Moore arranged with James Power to 
prepare and publish the words for those Irish melodies which are 
admired by thousands who never read his other works. During 
the greater part of that time Power paid Moore £500 yearly for 
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his share in these melodies. He was always most kind in 
lending money to the impecunious poet, who was quite as ready 
as Sheridan, about whom he used the phrase, to put “the future 
in pawn for the supply of the present.” To show the extent 
to which Moore carried this practice, I may note that a debt 
of half-a-crown owing to Power in 1820 had increased to £1665 
in 1829. This publisher’s temper was often sorely tried, and 
once, after receiving an insulting letter from Moore, he exclaimed 
to Crofton Croker, who records the fact, “Iam his banker, bill- 
acceptor, and fish-agent—letter-carrier, hotel-keep*r, and publisher ; 
and now he wants to make me his shoeblack!” cme of his appli- 
cations for money had a ludicrous side. For instance, he appeals 
to Power on the ground that he had not a sixpence, was a guest 
of the High Sheriff of the county, and could not fee the servants 
on leaving. Having received ten pounds he expresses his joy 
at being relieved from his “turtle-eating confinement.” No man 
had less reason than Moore, when in difficulties, to complain of 
his friends. When his deputy at Bermuda involved him in 
pecuniary obligations he could not meet, the Messrs. Longmans 
came forward in what he himself styles “ the handsomest manner,” 
offering to advance any fair sum which might suffice to pay off the 
claims upon him. Jeffrey wrote, placing £500 absolutely at his 
disposal, and a like sum to be repaid within seven years. Lord 
John Russell, though not rich, was ready to make over his interest 
in the future editions of his ‘Life of Lord Russell,’ and to hand 
to him the sum of £300 derived from its sale. The eventual 
loss was reduced by compromise to £1000, which Moore paid by 
his pen. 

There is no other reason why Moore should have lived from 
hand to mouth than that, either he was extravagant, or the 
demands upon him of his mother and father, his sister, and 
probably of his mother-in-law were excessive. The education of 
his children was costly ; still, after making due allowance for all 
unavoidable outlay, he ought to have lived in comparative freedom 
from pecuniary anxiety. In 1834, he learned from Wordsworth 
that his works had not brought him in more than £1000. Moore 
had received £20,000 for his. Few poets received larger prices 
for their works than he. ‘ Lalla Rookh’ was sold for £3000. 
His prose works commanded very high prices. Mr. Murray paid 
him £4870 for editing the ‘Letters and Journals of Byron.’ 
His contributions to The Times were paid for most handsomely, 
and it would appear that for the last twenty years of his active 
literary life his yearly earnings were a thousand pounds. It is 
the more strange, then, to read how his wife rejoiced when she 
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was told in 1835 that ‘a ‘pension of £300 had been conferred by 
the Government on her husband. She wrote to him: 


“ At present, I can think of nothing but £300 a year, and dear Russell 
jumps and claps his hands with joy.... Three hundred a year, how 
delightful! But I have my‘fears that it is only a castle in the air. Iam 
sure I shall dream of it; and so I will go to bed, that I may have this 
pleasure at least: for I expect the morning will throw down my castle.” 
(In the morning she thus begins a second letter;) “Is ittrue? Iam ina 
fever of hope and anxiety, and feel very oddly. No one to talk to but 
sweet Buss, who says, ‘Now, papa will not have to work so hard, and 
will be able to go out a little.’” 


When reading about Moore’s pecuniary embarrassments, it is 
hard to understand why he refused to accept certain offers of 
work, and certain posts from which he might have enjoyed a good 
income. In 1813, Murray offered him several hundreds a year to 
edit a new Review, and this he declined. Beckford asked him 
in 1818 to prepare his travels for the press, and, though he might 
have gained a thousand pounds by doing so, he refused to entertain 
the notion, adding that he would not have his name coupled with 
Beckford’s for a hundred thousand pounds. He declined in 1822 
an offer of one hundred pounds a month to write leading articles 
for The Times. The following year Constable asked him to come 
to Edinburgh, holding out as an inducement that he might 
succeed Jeffrey as editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ with a salary 
of £1000. On another occasion Jeffrey proposed that Moore 
should help him in his editorial duties and should be handsomely 
paid for so doing; but neither proposal was to his taste. On the 
2nd August, 1835, he received a letter from Lord John Russell, 
offering him the place in the State Paper Office vacant by the 
death of Mr. Lemon. Moore adds, “I wrote to decline the kind- 
ness.” In all these things he displays great folly or fastidiousness, 
or both. He merited the retort made by Lady Holland when he 
told her that Rogers was the only man to whom he would apply 
for pecuniary help: “Yes, you little proud thing, every one 
knows that!” While sparing his friends he showed little mercy to 
his publishers. To draw upon Longmans or Power was almost 
a matter of course whenever he was pressed for money, and 
it was only when he dared not do this that he had recourse to 
Rogers. 

Of Rogers, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Jekyll, Barnes, Lord 
Holland, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord John Russell, particulars are 
given in Moore’s diary and letters which add largely to our 
knowledge of these men and others of note in their day. It 
appears that Rogers had a very snarling temper and was not a 
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man with whom it was easy to get on. This is vividly shown in 
the following extract from a letter which Moore wrote to Lady 
Donegal in 1812: 

“ Rogers and I had a very pleasant tour of it, though I felt throughout 
it all, as I always feel with him, that the fear of losing his good opinion 
almost embitters the possession of it, and that though, in his society, one 
walks upon roses, it is with constant apprehension of the thorns that are 
among them.... He left me rather out of conceit with my poem ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’ (as his fastidious criticism generally does), and I have returned to 
it with rather an humbled spirit: but I have already once altered my whole 
plan to please him, and I will do so no more, for I should make as long a 
voyage of it as his own ‘Columbus’ if I attended toall his objections. His 
general opinion, however, of what I have done is very flattering; he only 
finds fault with every part of it in detail; and this you know is the style of 
his criticism of characters— an excellent person, but——’” 

Miss Godfrey, Lady Donegal’s sister, and one of Moore’s most 
sprightly and charming correspondents, adds to our information 
about Rogers by writing: “I sometimes like him very much, and 
sometimes I think him so given up, body and soul, to the world, 
and such a worshipper of my lords and my ladies, that I think it 
a great waste of any of my little spare kind feelings to bestow 
them upon him. Love without a coronet over it goes for nothing 
in his eyes.” The reported sayings of Rogers are not many; but 
the few are characteristic. From the following we learn that 
Lord Holland, though a cultivated man, was deficient in the power 
of appreciating the fine arts: “painting gives him no pleasure, 
and music absolute pain.” Lady Holland was anxious to have 
poets as well as other celebrities at her table; but she cared 
nothing for poetry. Indeed, her forte was to act as a candid 
friend. Moore writes with evident feeling: “ poets inclined to a 
plethora of vanity would find a dose of Lady Holland now and 
then very good for their complaint.” 

One of the most notable men with whom Moore became 
acquainted was Barnes, long the editor of The Times. He saw 
much of him, and he makes the reader feel that, though a man of 
great ability, Barnes was not a genial companion. Moore met 
him for the first time at Rogers’s on the 23rd of March, 1824, 
and records: “ Barnes very quiet and unproductive; neither in 
his look nor manner giving any idea of the strong powers he 
unquestionably possesses.” Three years later when dining with 
Sterling, another important contributor to The Times, Moore had 
“some talk with Sterling about Barnes, who, he says, is ‘the best good 
man, with worse-natured tongue’ [the line, which is Rochester’s, runs 
thus: ‘The best good man with the worse-natured muse”]. Never heard 
him speak of any one otherwise than depreciatingly, but the next moment 
after abusing a man, he would go any length to serve him.” 
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Moore’s fervid Irish patriotism caused a difference of opinion 
between him and Barnes respecting the policy to be pursued 
towards Ireland. In order to judge for himself on the spot, 
Barnes visited Ireland in 1828, and, writing to Moore after his 
return, he said : 


“TI have been delighted with my journey: it has removed from my 
mind a vast deal of prejudice and false impression : it has made me feel an 
interest for Ireland and its people which will render the support of 
its cause no longer a task, but a cordial service.... Our views and 
principles are, in the main, so similar, that there cannot be any per- 
manent disagreement.” 


Many remarks made on Ireland by Moore and his friends might 
be added to those of Barnes, I shall quote a few. Rogers told 
Moore that he “ believed the Irish to be beyond most other people 
in genius, but behind them in sense.” Lord Melbourne, having 
mentioned to Moore that Lord Strafford was still remembered in 
Ireland as Black Tom, he replied, “that the Irish were in every 
respect a people of traditions, dwelling for ever on the past; and 
Lord Carlisle said, with but too much truth, perhaps, that this 
is the characteristic of a people backward in civilization; that, 
as nations advance, they leave their traditions behind them, or (as 
I think he expressed it) that ‘according as a people became 
instructed, their traditions vanished.’” At one of Rogers’s break- 
fasts, the conversation turned on the unwillingness of Irishmen to 
pay ready money, and of their notions that a bill at sixty-one 
days was equivalent to it. ‘ Luttrell described the process of 
purchasing a horse between one Irish gentleman and another— 
‘price sixty pounds, for which you have no occasion to pay down 
cash—only commit your thoughts to paper.” Writing in 1838, 
Moore records that (Irish history being discussed), “it was not ill 
said [of it] by Finlay, ‘the lies are bad, and the truth still worse.’ ” 
His friend and countryman James Corry wrote to him in 1813: 


“T am reluctantly obliged to agree with you in the most of what you feel : 
the public mind of Ireland, if ever it had any, is gone; some of its best 
days were from 1770 to 1790. There did exist in those days a band of men 
who would have done honour to any country, Malone, Daly, Burgh, Flood, 
Grattan, Charlemont, &c., and something like a love of literature and of 
literary men prevailed; but I fancy they were respected only among 
themselves, for Ireland never was, in the general, a literary country ; even 
the political changes of the times have none, or, if any, a very transient 
influence on her feelings. ... So help me God, I do believe the million 
of this country never knew the impulse of any other public feeling but a 
love of popery and a hatred of the English name.” 


To these lugubrious utterances may be added, by way of con- 
clusion and climax, the terrible prophecy to which Moore refers 
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as falling from the lips of Grattan, a prophecy of which the 
complete fulfilment seems less unlikely to us than it may have 
done to Moore and his contemporaries: “ Well, my much injured 
country will have her revenge for all her wrongs; she will send 
into England, and into the bosom of her Parliament, and the very 
heart of her Constitution, a hundred of the greatest rascals that 
can be found anywhere.” 

Moore’s nature was very sensitive: he was easily moved to 
smiles or tears. He frequently mentions having been over- 
powered by his feelings. Sometimes this is natural enough; for 
instance, after his father died, he says that “he was relieved by 
a burst both of tears and prayer.” Dining out a week afterwards, 
after dinner he sang “ There’s a Song of the Olden Time.” Then, 
“the feelings which I had so long suppressed burst out: I was 
obliged to leave the room, and continued sobbing hysterically on 
the stairs for several minutes.” Whether matters of this kind 
should have been recorded is a matter of taste; yet there is 
nothing strange in Moore showing emotion in the circumstances. 
But it is both strange and Iudicrous when he records that the 
sight of a man going up in a balloon “ brought tears into his 
eyes,” because it was the first he had seen since he was a little 
child. He says that, when correcting the proof-sheets of a new 
edition of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ “More than one passage in the story of 
Zelica filled my eyes with tears.” He was not only ready to cry 
without any adequate reason, but his friends appear to have been 
as lachrymose as himself, if what he says of them be literally 
true. Thus he could almost see the tears come into Earl Grey’s 
eyes on being told by him that his boy Tom had distinguished 
himself at the Charter House School. Moore was asked to become 
a candidate to represent Limerick, and he wrote a sensible letter 
declining the request. This letter made the Rev. William Bowles 
“ery in reading it.” Two gentlemen, Gerald and Daniel Griffin, 
visited him asa deputation on the subject ; when they left without 
succeeding in persuading him to stand, they did so, according to 
him, “with tears in their eyes.” Unless all the accounts of 
Rogers are quite inaccurate, he was not a soft-hearted man, yet 
Moore writes that Rogers told him he could cry all day over some 
verses he had written on youth, and that he “was very near 
bursting into tears while he spoke.” Supposing Moore to have 
been as easily and as often moved to tears as he states, he may 
have fancied that other people were afflicted in the same way. 

We are indebted to him for some interesting notes as to the 
customs and prejudices of his contemporaries. In 1835, he was 
in Brooks's Club, of which he was a member, and of which he 
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always misspells the name, when the news came that Abercrombie 
had been elected Speaker by a majority of ten over Manners- 
Sutton: “The cry was then ‘ Let’s all dine here.’ Some scruples 
were stated by one or two as to not being dressed, but these were 
soon over-ruled, and frock-coats were the order of the day.” At 
present, though evening dress is worn in clubs on special oc- 
casions, it is not now the rule, as it was in Moore’s time, to dress 
for dinner. An example of prejudice is supplied in the following 
remark on Prince Albert"presiding over the dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund in 1842: “This is, indeed, meeting the spirit of 
the times more than half way; the King Consort taking the 
chair at a Freemason Tavern dinner.” If Moore had lived till 
1864, he would have found the Prince of Wales presiding on a 
like occasion, as did the King of the Belgians in 1872, without any 
one then thinking the King had derogated from the dignity of 
his office in giving his personal aid and countenance to the Royal 
Literary Fund. 

In appearance Moore was not imposing. He was very small: 
Nugee, the fashionable tailor of his day, told him, “ There’s not 
much of you, sir, and therefore my object must be to make the 
most of you I can.” Moore thought an artist could not produce a 
good portrait of him, owing to the difficulty of catching “my 
mobility of character in my round potato face.” His restlessness 
was extreme. Gerald Griffin depicts him as “a little man, but 
full of spirits, with eyes, hands, feet, and frame for ever in 
motion, looking as if it would be a feat for him to sit for three 
minutes quiet in his chair.” Luttrell told Moore that he was 
“like a little bright, ever-moving ball of quicksilver; ‘it still 
eludes you, and it glitters still.’ ” 

A small volume, published in New York, contains a letter from 
Mr. John O’Driscol to Mr. Power, describing Moore when he 
visited Cork in 1823. He was then standing on the river's bank, 
about to embark for Cove. 


“As you well know, Moore dresses with peculiar neatness, and looked 
that morning, I think, particularly well in his smart white hat, kid gloves, 
brown frock-coat, yellow cassimere waistcoat, grey duck trowsers, and blue 
silk handkerchief carelessly secured in front by a silver pin; he carried a 
boat cloak on one arm, and walked with a brown silk umbrella, for which, 
however, he had no requirement, as the morning was bright, balmy and 
beautiful—‘ quite beautiful,’ as he himself observed to me.” 


Judging from this account, his costume was as variegated as 
the most florid of his verses. His countrymen always gave him a 
cordial welcome, and when he visited an Irish theatre, he was 
‘commonly called upon to make a speech to the audience. He 
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candidly admits how pleasant this was to him. Only once did his 
popularity afford him nearly as much pain as gratification. The 
incident cannot be better told than in his own words. It occurred 
in September 1828, when the poet was leaving Kingstown in the 
packet : 


“A party of ladies who had dined on board, on my being made known to 
them, almost devoured me with kindness, and at length proceeded so far as 
to insist on each of them kissing me. At this time 1 was beginning to feel 
the first rudiments of coming sickness, and the effort to respond to all this 
enthusiasm, in such a state of stomach, was not a little awkward and 
trying. However, I kissed the whole party (about five, I think) in succession, 
two or three of them being, for my comfort, young and good-looking, and 
was most glad to get away from them to my berth, which, through the 
kindness of the captain (Emerson) was in his owncabin. But I had hardly 
shut the door, feeling very qualmish, and most glad to have got over this 
osculatory operation, when there came a gentle tap at the door, and an 
elderly lady made her appearance, who said that having heard of all that had 
been going on, she could not rest easy without being kissed as well as the 
rest. So,in the most respectful manner possible, I complied with the lady’s 
request, and then betook myself with a heaving stomach to my berth.” 


While Moore was popular in Ireland for his poetry and his 
patriotism, his popularity in the fashionable circles of London, 
which he loved to frequent, was largely due to his singing of the 
Irish melodies. Byron wrote enthusiastically about these melodies 
when they first appeared, saying, “to me some of Moore’s last 
Erin-sparks, ‘ As a Beam o’er the Face of the Waters, ‘When He 
who adores Thee,’ ‘ Oh, blame not,’ and ‘Oh, breathe not his Name,’ 
are worth all the epics that ever were composed.” Again: 
“Moore is one of the few writers who will survive the age in 
which he so deservedly flourishes. He will survive in his Irish 
melodies. They will go down to posterity with the music; both 
will last as long as Ireland, or as music and poetry.” Sydney 
Smith wrote to Moore : ‘“‘I swear that I had rather hear you sing 
than any person I ever heard in my life, male or female. For 
what is your singing but beautiful poetry, floating in fine music, 
and guided by exquisite feeling?” The charm of his singing 
died with him, but his songs remain as masterpieces of delicate 
and beautiful poetry. 

The closing years of Moore’s life were spent in mental darkness. 
In June, 1847, he wrote from Sloperton one of his last letters to 
Rogers, and added as a postscript, “ I am sinking here into a mere 
vegetable.” He was then sixty-seven: he lived five years longer, 
dying on the 26th of February, 1852. All his children passed 
away before him. The loss of his two sons was a great grief to 
him. Both of them had entered the army, and had been stationed 
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in India. His younger son’s health broke down, and he returned 
home to die. The elder threw up his commission out of a desire 
for change. He entered the service of France, joined the Foreign 
Legion in Algeria, and died of fever there. The death of his sons 
gave Moore a shock from which he never recovered; his mental 
faculties decayed, and he became as helpless as an infant during 
the last five years of his life. His charming and devoted wife 
survived him thirteen years. 

In a critical review of his works, those in prose, with the 
exception of the ‘Life of Sheridan,’ would be placed in the 
second rank. Much of his poetry does not deserve a higher place. 
As a poet he was superior to Goldsmith, but he was far inferior to 
him asa writer of prose. Moore wasted much time on uncongenial 
tasks, such as his ‘History of Ireland.’ He bestowed great 
pains upon it, but the result proved that he had spent his 
strength in vain. His great and lasting achievement is to have 
set forth and lamented in exquisite verse the sorrows and wrongs 
of his native land. Moore’s admirers can forgive his shortcomings 
as the historian of Erin when they regard him as its bard. 


W. Fraser Rar. 
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Che Chess-player. 


Carter I. 


Tose whose interest in records of the supernatural is based 
chiefly, or entirely, upon what is monstrous or horrible, will find 
little pleasure in the perusal of the following narrative ;—a 
narrative of events most wild, truly, and most strange, yet in 
themselves most simple. Regarding the facts of which I speak, 
to their truth I can bear witness. That they have filled me with 
amazement, with perplexity, even with dread, I freely own; but 
their reality I cannot deny, unless I refuse the evidence of my own 
senses. As to explanation, that is another matter. On that 
point I prefer to remain silent, and to content myself with a plain 
narration, since I confess I am not able to advance any conjecture 
which a sound judgment could approve, or which would not lay 
me open to a charge of superstition. 

It was towards the close of a dark, heavy, and sombre autumn 
day that I, together with the messenger who had summoned me, 
arrived in sight of the house in which my services as a physician 
were required. Itstood on the further shore of a black and silent 
lake, round which the solitary glades and mountain passes extended 
for many miles without other sign of human habitation. The spot 
was, indeed, in the last degree wild and lonely ; nor did the aspect 
of the ancient mansion, black with age against the edge of the 
black water, do much to relieve the melancholy impressiveness of 
the scene. 

The only way of approach to the mansion lay across the lake. 
My guide unfastened the chain of a small boat which slept among 
the sedges at our feet, and having taken my seat in the prow, we 
pushed off into the dark water. The shore receded, and the two 
great hills from which we had descended. Before us lay the 
mansion, backed by still loftier mountains, the peaks of which rose 
far into the sky. As we approached the building I regarded its 
details with growing curiosity ; the strangeness of its situation, 
locked, as it were, ina recess of rock—the moss-grown castellated 
walls—the ancient tower—the narrow slit-like windows—the 
flight of steps descending to the water. What strange inhabitant 
was this, I wondered, who preferred this aged tenement, in its 
solitude, its wildness, and its glamour, to the luxuriant surround- 
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ings of a modern dwelling? Who could support, day after day, 
and season after season, the lifeless lustre of that inky lake, the 
unchangeable oppression of those overwatching hills? Certainly, 
no common person. 

“Certainly, no common person.” As I repeated these words to 
myself the boat touched the fungus-tinted granite of the steps 
ascending to the archway of the door. Another servant appeared 
at the entrance, who, taking my bag and wrapper, preceded me 
into a dusky hall, where the light which entered through the deep- 
set pointed windows was barely sufficient to reveal the rich oaken 
carving of the walls and ceiling, the ancient and faded tapestries 
which veiled the doorways, and the spectral gleaming of suspended 
arms. Nothing here seemed to have been disturbed forages. Not 
a sign of modern life was visible. The dust of centuries blackened 
the rafters. The scent of antiquity was in the air. 

Thence I was conducted through many narrow, shadowy, and 
winding corridors to a small chamber at the other end of the 
building. This room was furnished in a more recent style, and 
indeed, except for the scarcity of light occasioned by the same 
pointed and narrow windows which I had before observed, might 
have been called a comfortable apartment. The floor and ceiling 
were, indeed, of the same black oak as before; an antique lamp 
hung from the roof by a long chain; the door was screened by a 
curtain of tarnished tapestry : so much was ancient, medieval. 
But the walls were surrounded with shelves and stored with 
books, papers and writing materials lay on the table, and an 
easy-chair stood invitingly beside a cheerful fire. The room was 
empty. 

“My master will be with you immediately, sir,” said the servant. 
With this announcement he retired, and I was left alone. 

As I now stood before the fire, it struck me for the first time as 
a little remarkable that I did not even know my patient’s name. 
I had been summoned on this errand by mere chance, my door- 
plate having happened to have been the first to catch the eye of 
the messenger. I was a new arrival in the neighbourhood and 
knew little of the residents. Of this remote and singular dwelling 
I had never so much as heard. I looked round the room. 
Immediately my attention became arrested and my interest 
awakened. Whatever sort of person might turn out to be the owner 
of this strange place, it was evident that he had one passion in 
common with myself. On the table stood a chess-board, with a 
game half played. Beside the board lay a note-book, in which 
seemed to be pencilled remarks on the position. I approached 
the bookshelves. One whole shelf—some dozens of volumes— 
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contained solely works referring to the game, from the largest 
German Handbuch to the thinnest pamphlet ; transactions of chess 
societies in all parts of the world; bulky scrap-books filled with 
cuttings of problems, games, and annotations. Several of the 
volumes were of the rarest kind, such as I had never hoped to set 
my eyes on. And I too was a virtuoso, and a poor one! Is it 
any wonder that for some minutes at least I envied the fortunate 
possessor of these treasures, with all my heart ? 

I had, however, little time to moralise upon this villainy of 
fortune. My reflections were cut short by the opening of the 
door. I turned, and found myself face to face with the object of 
my envy. 

For a moment we looked at each other in silence, and with 
mutual surprise. I saw before me a man somewhat past the 
prime of life, with a face which could not but be called beautiful 
even in its extreme fragility and pallor. I have said that he 
appeared to be somewhat past the prime of life; but his true age 
would have been difficult to determine. One who had looked only 
at his face, and at his strangely bright, yet tintless eyes, would 
have pronounced him young; yet his hair was the hair of a very 
old man, being as white as snow or ashes. 

The surprise with which I regarded him, however, arose not 
from his appearance, but from a strange discovery which I made 
as my eyes fell on his person. Long though it was since I had 
seen them last, these peculiarities of face and figure were perfectly 
familiar to me. It was impossible that I could be mistaken. 

“ Philip—Philip Froissart!” I ejaculated at last, recovering a 
little from my astonishment. 

“What,” he answered on his side, “Paul Seldon!” And 
thereupon we clasped hands with all the cordiality of an old 
regard. 

Strange and unexpected meeting! Five-and-twenty years— 
the quarter of a century—had passed since I and Philip Froissart 
had met. As undergraduates of the same college, we had once 
been close and intimate friends; and I had known as much of 
Froissart as it was possible to know of a person of his peculiar 
nature. But from the time of our leaving the University, our 
ways of life had drawn us far apart; me to walk a London 
hospital, Froissart to wander in luxurious idleness to all parts of 
the civilized world. The circumstances of our life had been 
wholly different. Each had been carried away by separate 
billows of the Great Ocean ; and thus it happened, as it often does 
happen in such cases, that though our friendship had never been 
broken, nor weakened, nor forgotten, we had passed out of each 
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other’s sight “like ships upon the sea.” And now our paths had 
crossed again—how strangely! Yet my surprise was not so 
great as it might have been had I not been well acquainted with 
the character of my friend. I knew that neither his tastes nor 
his actions nor his motives were those of other men. I knew the 
mysteriousness (I can find no better term) which shadowed his 
character from the common eye. I knew well his passion for the 
singular, the strange, and the fantastic. I remembered his reserve, 
his love of solitude. The strangely interesting place in which I 
found him, seemed, indeed, the fitting habitation of such a man. 
An ancient saying, picked up I know not where, preserved in I 
know not what “untrodden region of my mind,” passed through 
my brain, “ As the eagle inherits the mountain summits, the 
owl the hollow yew-tree, the eremite the hill-cave, and the corpse 
the tomb,”—so seemed this old, this time-dimmed mansion, so 
remote, so strange, so melancholy, so forgotten, the fitting and 
congenial home of Philip Froissart. 

We sat down; and for some moments regarded each other in 
silence. AlthoughI had not failed to recognise him at first sight, 
on thus observing him with attention I fonnd that years had not 
passed without leaving their mark on Froissart. The alteration 
was not so perceptible in his face or figure as in his voice and 
manner, which from having formerly been remarkable for their 
weighty calmness and self-possession now seemed nervous, rest- 
less, and agitated. 

The appearance of illness—perhaps I should rather say, of 
disquietude and agitation—in his face recalled to me the purpose 
for which I had been summoned. I inquired whether it was on 
his own account that he had sent for medical advice. He replied 
in the affirmative. What then were his symptoms? What did 
he suspect ? 

Froissart answered me with clearness and precision. I gathered 
from his replies that he was suffering from disorder of the nervous 
system, accompanied by prolonged insomnia. He had, moreover, 
lately had suspicion, from certain sensations in that organ, that 
his heart was affected. “I am not naturally a nervous subject,” 
he added with a melancholy smile, “ but at present I am no better 
than an old woman, Paul. I fear you will find me quite a ruin, 
perhaps beyond the capacity of your art to restore.” 

I sent without delay for my bag, produced a stethoscope, and 
examined him carefully. I could find nothing wrong; on the 
contrary, all the important organs of the body were in sound 
condition. The nervousness, together with the resulting in- 
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cause, which it now became my business to discover. The 
supposed affection of the heart was merely imaginary. 

“ Froissart,” I said, when I had finished, “I can only account 
for your state by supposing you to be subject to some secret 
cause of agitation of which you have not spoken. If such be the 
case you must not hide it, or I can do nothing for you.” 

As I said these words Froissart started and regarded me with 
agitation—but he was silent. The action was not lost on me. I 
did not think fit to increase his disturbance by pressing the 
question further; but I paused a moment, so as to give him 
space to answer, if he pleased. He understood my silence. 

“Tt is just,” he said at length, “it is very just. I will not 
hide it. I have—I have a most strange story to tell you, Paul. 
And it is because it is so strange, so unaccountable, so incredible, 
that I hesitate to tell it, lest you think me mad or dreaming.” 

He paused; the tone was peculiar; I waited with much 
curiosity for him to continue. But my curiosity was doomed, for 
the time, to disappointment. 

“ But not now,” he said, after 2 moment’s hesitation, “ not now. 
This is neither the time nor the place; and I am ashamed to 
have kept you here talking about my ailments when you must be 
dying of hunger. It is true that if I lived like a hermit in a 
rock I could hardly be more solitary than I am; but my fare is 
somewhat better than an anchorite’s, as I hope to show you. 
Come.” 

Curbing the curiosity which his words, and no less his manner, 
had excited in me—(perhaps the more easily owing to the fact 
that I was really beginning to feel a little hungry)—I followed 
Froissart into a neighbouring apartment, where a table was 
already spread for two persons. This room, like the hall into 
which I had first been ushered, was of dark and ancient aspect. 
The silver on the table bore the same impression of antiquity— 
it was massive, richly wrought, and stamped with a device of 
armorial arms. Froissart had not exaggerated when he likened 
himself in solitude to a hermit. His establishment, it appeared, 
consisted of himself alone, together with the few domestics 
necessary for his requirements. Notwithstanding this, the 
dinner to which we sat down was excellent ; the wine was choice ; 
and I secretly applauded Froissart’s good sense and taste. I am 
no bon vivant; yet I confess I have much sympathy with the 
dictum of the great humourist, “I shrink instinctively from one 
who professes to like minced veal.” I noticed, however, that 
Froissart himself ate little, though he drank with less modera- 
tion;—a sign from which I boded ill. I need not say that I 
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observed him with attention—at least I need not say so to 
one of my own profession. No lynx, no eagle, has, nor needs to 
have, such eyes as a physician. And I was a physician watching 
a friend. 

As we dined, our conversation, as might have been expected, 
turned upon the events which had filled the lives of each of us 
during the twenty years and more which had elapsed since we 
had parted. Froissart’s life, as he related it, had however been a 
singularly uneventful one, while, at the same time, it had been 
essentially characteristic of the man. Many years before, he told 
me, he had fallen in with the owner of that house, and had 
accepted an invitation to pass a few days in his company. A 
strong community of tastes drew together host and guest; days 
flew by, and still Froissart lingered ; days passed into weeks, weeks 
into months, months into years, and still he and old Martin 
Sombras—a bachelor like himself—lived together in the solitary 
mansion. The life suited them both, and, what is more singular, 
they suited each other. Their days were occupied in scientific 
investigations, in which both took much interest. Their evenings 
passed—in playing chess, which game was in Sombras an engrossing 
passion. 

I could not conceive why Froissart, as he mentioned this very 
simple and natural fact (for I well knew his old skill and love of 
the game), should exhibit a return of that same nervous agitation 
which I had observed in him before. It was but for a moment, 
it is true; and yet I was sure that I was not mistaken. It was 
strange. 

In this way, Froissart continued, they had lived together 
uninterruptedly till three months ago, when old Martin Sombras 
suddenly died, leaving the house and the whole of his property, 
which was considerable, to his companion of so many years. Since 
that time Froissart had lived absolutely alone, nor had he even 
crossed the lake since the day on which he had seen his old friend 
carried to the grave—“ That lake,” he so expressed himself, “ over 
which all worldly rumour flies as slowly, and perishes as surely, 
as birds that wandered of old over the waters of Aornis.” 

As Froissart spoke, a picture arose in my mind’s eye. I saw 
again the gloomy water, as it was when I had crossed it in the 
afternoon—black, impenetrable, stilled as night and death. The 
fancy struck me at the moment to ask Froissart the cause of the 
remarkable appearance of the water—so lustrous, yet so sombre. 

“T suppose,” I said, “the lake is unusually deep?” 

“Deep?” he repeated. “You are right; it isso. How deep 
Iam unable to tell you. There is an old saying in the neighbour- 
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hood that it reaches to the centre of the earth; and the legend, 
however absurd, shows that the extreme depth of the water has 
been long known. It is, I believe, an undoubted fact that the 
lake has never been fathomed.” 

Froissart rose from the table as he spoke, and led the way back 
to the library, where our coffee was brought to us by a man- 
servant. Evening had now closed in, and the burning fire and 
the lighted lamp made the room look warm and comfortable. And 
yet I felt, without precisely knowing why, a curious uneasiness. 
Perhaps, scarcely recognised by myself, the recollection of the 
mystery of which Froissart had obscurely spoken, continued to 
haunt the inmost recesses of my mind. Froissart, however, made 
no further allusion to the subject, and I forbore to press him for 
an explanation, which might not perhaps be agreeable to his 
humour. He should choose his own time. We had arranged that 
I should stay with him for a day or two at least—perhaps longer ; 
so that there was no occasion for haste. 

It so happened, however, that this very evening was not to pass 
by without a beginning of those strange events which it has so 
singularly fallen to my lot to chronicle. 

For something unusual, even startling, I was of course to some 
extent forewarned by the sentences which Froissart had let fall. 
For what actually occurred, however, it is impossible that any 
mortal could have been prepared. 

I have said that, in spite of the warmth and comfort of the 
surroundings, I was conscious of a sensation of uneasiness. It was 
perhaps—or certainly—the steady growth of this sensation over 
me which at length prompted me to speak of it aloud. 

“ Froissart,” I said suddenly, after a long interval of silence, 
during which we had both become engrossed in our own thoughts, 
“there is something about this old house of yours which makes 
me shiver. What is it? Have you not felt it? It is something 
ghostly, I am sure.” 

I said these words of course merely in jest; but Froissart 
started, as if my voice had roused him from a reverie. His 
strange agitation returned; he grew paler than before, gazed at 
me with a most singular expression, and seemed about to speak— 
but, as before, after a moment’s hesitation, he remained silent. 
At the same time he glanced at the ancient timepiece which stood 
over the fireplace, as if suddenly reminded of something he had 
forgotten. 

“ Paul,” he said, hurriedly, “I must leave you for a short time. 
I shall probably be back in a few minutes; but if I am detained 
you will not mind amusing yourself with a book, I know. Iam 
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exceedingly sorry to leave you even for a minute, but you will 
excuse me,I am sure.” And murmuring apologies for leaving me 
alone, he hurried_out of the room. 

I was so much surprised at the strangeness and excitement of his 
manner that fora moment I did nothing. Then I sprang from 
my seat, and followed him. A sudden impulse resolved me to 
urge him to grant at once the confidence he had promised me, 
and not to endanger his health further with agitations which he 
was evidently in no condition to bear. My intervention of course 
might not be necessary ; so much the better if it were not. But 
I chose to be on the safe side. 

When I gained the door, Froissart was already at the end of 
the corridor; in a moment more I lost sight of him. When I 
reached the spot where he had been, he was no longer to be seen. 
There were, however, two ways only which he could have taken. 
On the right was another gallery which opened out of the one in 
which I stood ; on the left was a dark and narrow flight of stairs 
which appeared to lead upwards into the tower. Had he taken 
the gallery he would, I thought, still have been visible—for he 
would hardly have been able to reach the end of it in so short a 
time. He must then have taken the stairs. 

I stopped, and listened. The flight, as I have said, was dark, 
and I could see nothing ; but listening, I thought I heard a sound 
above as of the unlocking of a door. This decided me. I turned 
towards the stairs. 

I ascended slowly and,with caution, for the steps were cramped 
and winding. Once or twice I stopped and listened ; but I could 
now hear nothing. After what seemed to me an interminable 
ascent, the stairs came out upon a broad landing on which two or 
three doors opened. From one of these, at the opposite end of 
the landing to which I stood, a light shone; and now I could see 
that Froissart was there, and in the act of striking a light and 
kindling a lamp. I was about to advance, when the lamp flamed 
up, and the interior of the room became visible. It was of small 
dimensions, and seemed to be fitted up as a workshop. I saw a 
lathe, a bench, a small forge, a confusion of wood and iron 
materials, and a quantity of tools. But I did not see these 
only. 

To my extreme surprise, Froissart was not alone. The room 
was already tenanted. 

In the middle of the chamber was a small, low, square table, 
the top of which was fitted with a chess-board. The pieces, of 
red and white ivory, were drawn up as at the commencement of a 
game. At this table a man was already sitting, with his side face 
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turned towards me, and his eyes apparently fixed upon the board. 
His aspect was singular, not to say startling,—it was that of a 
foreigner—of an Oriental. His dress consisted of a coiled turban, 
a long, loose flowing robe, hanging sleeves, a crimson scarf, and a 
jewelled collar. His complexion appeared to be swarthy; he 
wore a long grey beard; and he sat before the table in a 
thoughtful attitude, his elbow resting on the arm of his chair. 

Ihave said that I was surprised—startled; so much it was 
natural that I should be. The unusual dress and nationality of 
the figure, especially strange in that place, was sufficient to 
account for such sensations. Yet neither word describes with 
exactness the nature of my feelings. My heart trembled in its seat ; 
my blood was troubled in its current. It was as if the uneasy 
feeling I had previously experienced had suddenly become 
intensified a hundredfold as my eyes rested on the chequered 
table, and the figure which sat before it. Are there mysterious 
influences, not human, which make their presence felt like witch- 
craft, unintelligible to men? What was near me ? 

Froissart, having lighted the lamp, took his seat at the table op- 
posite the Oriental. His behaviour surprised me much. Even from 
the distance at which I stood, I could see that he was labouring 
under strong excitement. On taking his seat, he looked tremu- 
lously towards the turbaned figure, and hastily moved a pawn. 
Then he remained gazing at his opponent without moving or 
speaking, as if in a sort of fascination. 

The feeling of breathless expectancy, which seemed to possess 
him, extended: itself to me. I waited silently, even in trepi- 
dation, for what would happen next. 

Five minutes wasted—ten minutes—still Froissart sat thus, 
his eyes fixed intently, eagerly, upon the face before him. My 
surprise increased ; I could not conceive why the other did not 
move his pawn in answer. The first moves in a game of chess 
are stereotyped, and require no consideration. Yet the player 
continued to gaze fixedly at the board, apparently absorbed in 
thought, and gave no sign of motion. 

A hundred thoughts, surmises, perplexities, speculations, flitted 
through my brain, each more bewildering than the rest. How 
came this strange personage to be sitting here alone in the dark 
tower before Froissart came? What was the cause of Froissart’s 
curious agitation? For what reason had he left me to play chess 
with this mysterious stranger? Wherefore did the stranger thus 
refuse to play? And wherefore—above all!—did I feel myself 
so chill, so shaken, as if I had beheld a resurrection from the 
dead ? 
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As I was vainly endeavouring to conjecture what could be 
the explanation of these things, or rather, not so much con- 
jecturing as lost in a bewildering sense of their existence, 
Froissart changed his attitude. He rose, drew a deep breath, 
and prepared to extinguish the lamp. Had I been capable of 
feeling further surprise, I think I should have felt it. Nothing 
had happened—nothing which explained the presence of the 
stranger, nothing which even suggested a motive for Froissart’s 
visit to the tower—yet he was evidently coming away. As he 
stretched out his hand to take the lamp, I advanced towards the 
door. He heard my step, and, turning round and seeing who it 
was, he came forward at once with the lamp in his hand, shutting 
and locking the door behind him. 

“How did you find your way up here?” he said, in a voice 
which he strove, not altogether successfully, to render easy and 
unconcerned. ‘“ Have I been long gone?” 

I told him—I explained without reserve the reasons which had 
induced me to follow him. He understood me; he pressed my 
hand in silence. We descended the stairs together. 

“To-morrow,” he said—‘ to-morrow I purpose to tell you all. 
To-night it is late, and my story is a long one; nor do I feel at 
this moment either the courage or the humour. Did you see”— 
dropping his voice to its lowest key—“ did you see r 

“JT did,” I answered, replying to his look ; “ and I will ask you 
but one question, Froissart—perhaps a very strange one. Is 
that figure yonder—is it, or is it not—alive ?” 

We had, as I have said, been descending the stairs as we spoke 
thus; and we had by this time reached the door of the chamber 
in which I was to pass the night. Froissart regarded me with a 
singular expression. 

“T know not whether you will decide that I am mad,” he said, 
“if I answer truthfully that question. Perhaps you would be 
justified in so thinking, though you would be wrong. Yet I will 
answer it. You asked me whether or not yonder figure is a 
living being ; and I now tell you—that I do not know!” 

As he returned this strange reply, his voice, his manner, 
thrilled me. I looked attentively at Froissart. His face was 
now composed, his voice steady, his eye clear and calm. I could 
perceive in him no trace of aberration or illusion. And yet his 
words were surely “wild and whirling” as those of nightmare, of 
frenzy, of delirium! 
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Cuarrter II. 


WE separated for the night; but it was long before I retired to 
rest; and when at last I did so, I lay awake for hours, my brain 
busy with conjectural explanations of what I had seen and heard. 
No explanation, however, presented itself to my mind which I 
could accept as being in the least degree satisfactory. The only 
solution which seemed at all possible was that which had been 
present to my thoughts when I put to Froissart the question 
which he had so strangely answered—that the figure I had seen 
was a machine, skilfully constructed in human shape—in other 
words, an automaton. And yet how to reconcile his answer with 
this theory ?—a theory which moreover, after all, explained 
nothing, neither Froissart’s agitation, nor the motive of his visit 
to the tower, nor his behaviour in the presence of the figure, nor 
his inexplicable answer, nor my own sensations. No; this solu- 
tion would not serve. Yet I could think of no other which did 
not seem still wilder and more fantastic. At length I gave up in 
despair the attempt to find an explanation of the mystery, and, 
weary of vain conjectures, I fell asleep. 

But now the events of the day, pursuing my vexed spirit through 
the veil of slumber, again rose up before it, clad in wild disguises, 
arrayed in changed and bewildering and phantasmagorial forms. 
I thought I was again in the small boat in which I had that after- 
noon been ferried across the lake, and was crossing, as then, the 
unfathomable waters towards the mansion. But now, though as 
before I sat in the vessel’s prow, I was not alone—Froissart was 
by my side; and in place of the old man who had been my guide 
another figure occupied the stern—a figure veiled, shadowy, heart- 
shaking. As I gazed stupefied at this presence, suddenly it rose 
up, enlarged itself, towered up gigantic, and grew distinct and 
brilliant : and now I knew again the turbaned figure of the dark 
tower! For some moments it held itself motionless; then its 
hands were outstretched, its eyes glittered, its mouth parted, and 
it advanced upon us. Froissart shrank before it, cowering behind 
me. Still it came on, nearer, nearer; till in the terror of the 
moment, and unable to endure further the agitation its presence 
caused me, I sprang up suddenly before it. The figure recoiled, 
tottered, lost its balance, and fell heavily over the side of the boat 
into the gloomy flood, in which it instantly disappeared. At the 
same instant I awoke and saw Froissart himself, who had come to 
call me, standing beside my pillow. 

It was on my lips to tell him the strange imaginations which 
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had possessed me; but I refrained. I rose, and we descended to 
the room in which we had dined the night before, and where the 
morning meal awaited us. Somewhat to my surprise, and much 
to my disappointment, Froissart made no reference to the events 
of the preceding night, nor to his promise of revelation. We 
passed the hours of the morning in conversation on many subjects ; 
and I found that my curiosity was doomed to be prolonged. It was 
not until the afternoon, when the brief November day was already 
dying, that on a sudden, and with considerable abruptness, Froissart 
rose from the chair where he had been sitting for some time in 
reflection, and desired me to follow him. 

I had no need to ask him whither. His voice, his face, his 
manner, answered me at once more clearly than words. At last 
the hour was come! 

Froissart led the way in silence to the dark tower. 

We reached the stairs—we mounted—we stood before the door. 
Froissart inserted the key, the door opened, and we entered. 

The figure I had seen the night before was sitting before his 
chequered table, with the turban, beard, and flowing robe, exactly 
asI had seen them. On one point, however, I found that I had 
been mistaken; the eyes of the figure were not fixed, as I had 
supposed, upon the pieces, but were gazing straight before him. 

I regarded him with strangely mingled sensations of curiosity 
and awe. The latter feeling I could not entirely account for; I 
reflected that it was probably a survival of that which I had 
experienced the previous evening, strengthened by a memory of 
that strange dream which had disturbed my sleep. Otherwise, I 
saw no cause for agitation. On viewing the figure thus closely 
and by daylight, I discovered at once that my supposition had been 
correct. The figure was an artificial construction, a machine in 
the shape of aman. There was no room for doubt ; the beard was 
stiff and lifeless, the features mask-like, the eyes of glass. It had 
been merely the effect of distance and uncertain light which had 
deceived me. I spoke my thoughts aloud. 

“Tt 7s, then, really an automaton.” 

“It was so,” returned Froissart, with a curious emphasis. I 
looked at him inquiringly, not comprehending. 

“It was so!” I repeated. “And what then is it now?” 

“ As I have said,” he answered, “an automaton it was. What 
it now is, God knows. Let us be seated, Seldon; and listen to a 
most strange story. If you find it not altogether incredible I shall 
be amazed. And yet of its truth I cannot be less firmly assured 
than I am of the reality of my own existence.” 

He paused for a moment; then resumed : 
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“This figure—this automaton, since I must call it so—was the 
invention of my old friend, Martin Sombras. It was devised, as 
no doubt you have divined, to play a game of chess with an 
opponent. Many such figures have been constructed, differing 
more or less in detail, but all depending for their mode of action 
upon the presence of some human player carefully concealed 
either within the figure itself, or in a chest upon which the board 
was placed. Sombras’s idea, however, was radically different 
from these. He conceived the possibility of constructing an 
automaton which should be really such—that is, such that any 
move made by its opponent should set in motion a part of its 
machinery, which would thereupon cause the figure to make the 
answering move required by the particular combination of the 
game. Impossible as this may seem at first sight, the method 
by which it was accomplished was in reality wonderfully simple. 
Indeed, if you are acquainted with certain devices of somewhat 
similar nature—Babbage’s calculating machine for example—you 
will be aware that this is not the only instance in which machinery 
has been made to accomplish, by most simple combinations, 
results apparently impossible.” 

I admitted that this was so. 

“T need not then go into details,” continued Froissart, 
“which are, moreover, unnecessary to my story. I may just 
mention, however, that the squares of the board are movable, and 
the men are variously weighted. The fact is, the design was 
never completed. Three months ago, just as it was finished, 
requiring only a screw or so to be put in, Sombras died, as I have 
told you. 

“TI must now relate to you more particularly the manner of 
his death. It was one evening when we were engaged as usual 
in playing ckess. The game was an absorbing one. It was the 
last of a series which we had been playing in order to test the 
merits of an opening which Sombras had discovered, and which, 
with the fondness of a discoverer, he held to be invincible. For 
some time I had maintained the contrary; yet, as Sombras beat 
me game after game, I began to feel shaken in my opinion. At last, 
however, I believed I had discovered a weakness in his method. 
That game was to decide it. If I failed this time, there could be 
little doubt that Sombras had hit upon a discovery which might 
revolutionise the game. 

“We began to play; and it seemed that I had been right. 
The move I had devised appeared to have broken up the attack ; 
so at least I thought as I sat waiting for Sombras to reply to it. 
He was already putting out his hand to do so when to my horror 
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he paused, uttered a deep groan, and sank back in his chair— 
insensible. Perhaps the excitement, the strain of thought, had 
brought on the attack ; which is the more probable as his health 
was at that time perilously feeble. But whatever was the cause, 
the result was terribly sure. He was carried to his room, doctors 
were sent for, and arrived—too late! Long before they came, 
my old friend was dead.” 

Froissart paused, and his voice trembled. I said ncthing; and 
presently he resumed : 

“T have hurried over this part of my story as briefly as 
possible, for the deep pain of it is with me still. It was by far 
the saddest moment of my life when I returned from the melan- 
choly duty of following his coffin to the vault, to this old house 
where he and I had lived together so long. The evening of that 
day was gloomy and depressing; a low cloud brooded over the 
country like a pall; a fine and steady rain fell dolefully. Melan- 
choly and sick at heart I roamed aimlessly and in silence through 
the empty house, regarding in every room the well-remembered 
tokens of my dead friend. At last my restless wanderings 
brought me to the tower—to this apartment. It was already 
dark when I entered it, and I carried in my hand no lamp. 

“The room, I say, was dark when I entered it, and I struck a 
light and kindled the swinging lamp. As it began to glimmer 
fitfully, and to throw a doubtful light about the interior, my 
heart all of a sudden gave a great bound, and then seemed to stop 
beating. I was not alone! Someone was sitting there in the 
middle of the room. For some minutes, as the lamp glimmered 
and spluttered and would not blaze up into a clear flame, I stood 
there with a shivering feeling, only able to make out that a dark 
and silent figure, a mysterious presence, was before me. In 
another moment the lamp flamed up brightly and gave forth a 
clear light. What a delicious sensation of relief I felt! The 
startling object, on becoming visible, turned out to be nothing 
more terrible than the automaton, which I had quite forgotten, 
seated as usual before his little table. : 

“T broke into a laugh at my own folly, not without a reflection 
that my nervous system must certainly be out of order. To 
think of my being frightened by that familiar figure, which I had 
seen a hundred times, sitting there so tranquilly before his 
chequered board! The sight of it touched me with a strange 
sense of the pathetic. I remembered how it had been for years 
the occupation and the delight of my old friend, to work at it, to 
calculate for it, to invent for it new movements and improved 
details. I knew how it had come to form at last—this creature 
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of his brain—the interest of his life. He had loved it, as it grew 
into perfection, as a parent loves an only child. And now he 
would never watch it play a game, as he had planned; never 
see the moment on which his heart had been set. And he had died 
moreover, leaving unaccomplished the one other ambition of his 
life, to have linked his name immortally to the game he loved, 
as the inventor of a new and grand and revolutionary opening. 

“My thoughts, however, were suddenly diverted into another 
channel. I was struck with a discovery which puzzled me greatly. 
The chessmen on the table at which the figure sat were not 
ranged in order as at the commencement of play, but were 
stationed irregularly about the board, as in the position of aa 
unfinished game. Several pieces on both sides had been taken, 
and lay on the table beside the board. But what amazed me was 
the fact, that the position of the men on the squares was perfectly 
familiar to me. I recognised it in an instant; I could not be 
mistaken. It was the game which I and Sombras had last played 
together, and which had been broken off on account of his attack. 

“TI say I was amazed, and with good reason—my poor friend 
had never, I knew well, entered that room after his seizure. Who 
then had placed the men in the position they now occupied? 
The more I thought of this matter the more unaccountable it 
seemed. Yet there could be no doubt of the fact. In order to be 
sure that the positions were indeed identical I examined the board 
closely, in case I should have been deceived by a partial similarity. 
But no; the pieces stood man for man as I remembered them. I 
even recollected to what the move I had made seemed to lead up, 
and what I had intended to play afterwards—a move which opened 
out an exceedingly interesting and novel combination. The move 
was possibly unsound; and yet I believed that I had analysed it 
correctly. As I now looked at the board the whole returned to 
my mind as clearly as when I first conceived it. I found myself 
repeating in my mind that the only plausible retort on the part of 
my opponent would be such-and-such a move—P. to Q. B. 3, as a 
matter of fact. Half unconsciously I took a seat before the board 
opposite the automaton, and became gradually quite lost in 
speculation. At length, in order to consider what the effect of 
my purposed move would be, I placed my hand on the Queen and 
played the move I contemplated—Q. to K. 5. 

“Instantly the figure on the other side of the table stretched 
out its hand deliberately over the board, and made the answering 
move—P, to Q. B. 3. 

“T will not attempt to describe my amazement. I fell back in 
my seat and gazed for many minutes in stupefaction at the figure 
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of the automaton ; nor could I, during that time, had my very life 
depended on the action, have risen from my seat or uttered a sound. 
The figure sat there motionless, with its eyes apparently fixed 
upon the board. Presently, however, finding that I did not move 
again, it raised its head and fastened its glassy orbs on mine. 
There it sat, looking at me with large mild eyes, which now (I am 
ready to swear it) seemed to be alive. Great Heavens! Oh, 
ancient earth and sky! It must have been my fancy! I thought 
the face of the figure now bore a strange and dim, yet frightfully 
distinct, resemblance to the features of old Martin Sombras, its 
dead creator. 

“ At that sight my blood ran chill and my hair rose up. Had 
I beheld before me the ghostly presence of Sombras in his own 
likeness, I believe I should have still preserved some degree of 
self-possession. But there was something in this manner of his 
appearance which shook my very heart. I do not know how long 
it was before I could collect my faculties sufficiently to become 
conscious of the unreasonableness of my fears, and the shame of 
superstitious terrors in an intellectual being. Was not this spirit 
—if spirit it were—that of my old friend? What harm would it 
do me, even if it had the power? Reflecting thus, and summoning 
up what courage I had left, I made an effort to speak, and this 
time my voice, though strangely altered, returned. 

“‘«Sombras,’I said earnestly, though my voice quavered, ‘if you 
are here indeed, though by what mysterious means I know not, 
speak to me! What would you have me do?’ 

“The figure was silent; only its eyes rested intently on the 
board. 

“<T understand, I said; ‘I am ready. Yet if you have the 
power of speech, I charge you, by our ancient friendship, speak to 
me, Sombras!’ 

“The eyes of the figure burned with a strange fire; but it 
answered not a word. 

“«This game, so strangely set,’ I said—‘ do you desire to play 
it?’ 

“T thought the figure bowed its head. Its eyes were still fixed 
upon the board as if impatient to proceed. I dared make no delay. 
I trembled, but I no longer hesitated. I knew my move before- 
hand, and I made it. The right hand of the figure immediately 
extended itself over the board, and made the answering move. 

“It was not a move which I had expected; I was surprised. 
Strange as it may seem, impossible as it may seem to any but a 
true disciple of the game (and to such it will appear natural, and 
indeed inevitable), in spite of the sensation with which my veins 
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were chill, I,became interested, then absorbed. I thought I saw 
‘the object of the move; but I was not certain. I did not move 
without deliberation ; but again, as soon as I had played, my 
opponent, without the hesitation of an instant, stretched forth his 
hand and moved in his turn. This extreme promptitude surprised 
me at the time ; I did not reflect that I was not playing against 
flesh and blood. 

“Moreover, the move itself perplexed me. I saw that the 
advantage I had gained was vanishing. I began to tremble with 
excitement, as I had lately trembled with dread. And yet I know 
I played my very best ; my senses seemed to myself extraordinarily 
acute. The combination which I had devised again appeared 
irresistible—a stratagem certain of success. I had the game 
within my grasp; I thought myself on the point of victory. 
Suddenly, as my opponent moved a piece, a low sound caused me 
to look up. The automaton was regarding me with a full gaze ; 
and now, it was unmistakable, the resemblance in its features to 
those of Martin Sombras was no figment of my brain. The look 
was exactly that unmalignant glance of triumph with which my 
old friend had been accustomed to announce a victory. In- 
voluntarily I cast my eyes down to the board. I could hardly 
believe what I saw; I was checkmated! 

“For the first time I saw it all. I saw before me the most 
subtle combination;which ever proceeded from a human brain. I 
believe it to be impossible for any ingenuity to have seen through 
such a movement. Many times since have I played over the game 
in solitude, and proved,to demonstration that the mate, from the 
moment we began’ to play, was inevitable against that evolution, 
so veiled, so overwhelming. Sombras’s theory had, after all, been 
sound. 

“So deeply was I absorbed in wonder and admiration, that I 
half forgot the strange antagonist to whom I owed my defeat. 
When shall I forget—I never shall forget—the circumstance 
which recalled me to myself? A slight noise, I know not what, 
caused me to look up. I raised my eyes and looked again at the 
figure. AsIdid so, the resemblance which had existed to the 
face of my old friend, suddenly vanished. The eyes again became 
glassy, empty, and devoid of speculation ; the life, the movement, 
which had animated the figure died out of it; and there was 
nothing left before me but mere wood and painted cloth. It was 
.as if I had seen my old friend die twice. 

“Up to that moment I had preserved my faculties, if not from 
amazement and trepidation, yet from the full sense of an un- 
earthly presence, which now rushed across my spirit in a flood. 
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The excitement which had buoyed me up, deserted me. The 
lifeless eyes: of the figure, vacantly staring, seemed now a 
thousand times more awful than their previous supernatural life. 
I could bear no more. Hardly knowing what I did, nor whither 
I was going, I staggered from the room, and from the house.” 

Again Froissart paused; I thought he had finished his story ; 
but presently he resumed: 

“Many days passed before the terrors of that night gave way 
to a calmer, if not less solemn feeling. Then a most strange 
idea took possession of me, and left me not a moment’s rest or 
peace of mind. What <j the spirit should return? Something 
persuaded me that it would return; that at some time, which I 
could not foretell, the mysterious fire would once more kindle in 
the glassy eyes, the living likeness waken in the vacant features, 
the startling hand extend itself over the table, and I should play 
yet another game of chess with my old friend. Reasonable or 
unreasonable, the persuasion took firm hold of me, and possessed, 
as it still possesses, my whole being. Not a night has passed 
since then but, under an uncontrollable impulsion, I have taken 
my seat, never without a thrill of awed expectation, before the 
table, and making the first move, waited for the figure to reply. 
Hitherto, [have waited in vain. Last night, as the nights before, 
it did not stir. To-night—it may!” , 


Cuapter Lil, 


As Froissart uttered the last words of his most strange story, I 
will not deny that I shivered, as if with cold. Evening was 
beginning to fall, and the light of the room was shadowy, 
haunted, and uncertain. On the other side of the table sat the 
mysterious figure, motionless, spectral in the twilight, and looked 
at us silently with its glassy eyes. 

We sat in silence. I knew not what to think. Had I not 
heard the story from Froissart himself, I should doubtless have 
judged him, as he had said, to be mad or dreaming; it was 
necessary to have heard him, and to have watched him to be swie 
that he was not. And yet there was an alternative; the whole 
might have been a hallucination. What was there to show that 
it was not so, that it was not the illusion of a disturbed and 
excited brain? As if I had put the question aloud, Froissart 
answered my unspoken thought. 

“Hallucination?” he said. “You think so, naturally—and 
certainly I thought so also the next morning. I was then as cool 
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and collected as ever I was in my life, I mean as far as my éntellec? 
was concerned ; and I was disposed to laugh at my own wildness 
of imagination, which had played me such a prank. I easily 
persuaded myself that I had been, as you suppose, merely the 
victim ofa singular delusion. I told myself that it must be so— 
and I added that at least I could not prove it otherwise.” 

“Very true,” I interposed. 

“But as I was thus thinking, a sudden thought came into my 
head, I could prove it. I had but to go to the tower and 
examine the position of the chessmen on the board. If they 
stood as usual, I had been deceived. If not e 

“Well?” I said hastily. ‘ Well, you went?” 

“JT went,” said Froissart, “I opened the door, laughing at my 
agitation, repeating to myself that I should find the pieces drawn 
up in rank, and there would be an end of the mystery—a proved 
delusion. I had played, as it happened, with the black men——” 

“Well?” I said again. 

“The pieces were stationed irregularly about the board. The 
Black King was checkmated.” 

Again, as Froissart spoke, my mind fell back upon itself, foiled 
and disconcerted. I could not deny the cogency of his argument ; 
nor could I forget, what he himself knew nothing of, the strange- 
ness of my own sensations in the presence of that mysterious 
figure. I said nothing. 

“Seldon,” said Froissart, after a time, “I have told you my 
story. I see that you are shaken. Do you now believe as I am 
forced to believe, or do you not?” 

“T do,” Isaid ; “I must,”—at the same time I started from my 
seat. “I must, Froissart. But another thing is clear to me— 
that this figure is likely to kill you before long. If the apparition 

-comes again, you will die of shock; if it does not, you will die of 
tension. Neither shall happen if I can help it—of that I am 
determined. To you, Martin Sombras, whether in the flesh or in 
the spirit, is rightly sacred. To me, a living friend is more than 
a dead stranger or a wandering spectre. Come!” 

With these words I advanced upon the turbaned figure, and 
before Froissart could prevent me, or indeed become aware of my 
intention, I seized it in my arms, and bore it towards the open 
window. 

It was the only window in the castle which was of modern 
size, a fact which arose from its having been enlarged for the 
purpose of giving sufficient light for the working of delicate 
mechanism. Sheer below it, at an immense depth, lay the lake, 
gloomy with the coming night. Exerting all my strength I 
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raised the figure to the lintel, and launched it forth into the 
empty space. 

It fell like a plummet. I watched it falling. 

Heavy internally with brass and iron, it struck the water with 
amazing force. A cloud of spray flashed upwards and the space 
around it whitened and seethed with violence. Nothing was to 
be seen except the agitated water. The figure had vanished like 
a stone. 

It was gone—eternally gone! Evil or harmless, earthly or 
supernal, it was gone, and its mystery with it. Even as I looked 
the lake resumed its sombre and undisturbed and fathomless 
lustre. Its waters slept again their sleep of death and night, 
The automaton was buried in their depths—for ever. 





A few words only need be added. A month has passed since 
that night, and Froissart is himself again ; though assuredly both 
to him and to me the recollection of the automaton will remain 
lastingly connected with the most inexplicable experience of our 
lives. The “ perturbed spirit” of old Martin Sombras may also 
rest in peace, his life's ambition being attained. His great 
gambit, so nearly lost, so amazingly revealed, will shortly appear 
before the world, edited with notes and analysis by Philip 
Froissart; and will assuredly create, among chess circles, a 
paroxysm of excitement, the result of which I will not, attempt 
to prophesy. 
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In St. Peter's at High Mass.” 


Hicu Mass! the stalled and banner’d quire— 
White canons—priests in quaint attire— 
The unfamiliar prayer ; 
The fumes that practised hands dispense, 
The tinkling bells, the jingling pence, 
The taxed, but welcome chair ; 


The beams from ruby panes that glow, 
Of rhythmal chant the ebb and flow; 
The organ that from boundless stores 
Its trembling inspiration pours 

O’er all the sons of care— 


Now joyous as the festal lyre, 

When torch, and song, and wine inspire; 

Now tender as Cremona’s shell, 

When hushed orchestras own the spell, 
And watch the ductile bow; 


Now rolling from its thunder-cloud 
Dark peals o’er that retiring crowd; 
All that enchants, inspires, fatigues, 
And wafts you o’er a thousand leagues 
Beyond the springs of Po! 


Cartes Bapuam, M.D., F.ES. 


Rome, 1834. 
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Salvini. 


Nor easily will the impression be forgotten which the performances 
of Salvini, the greatest tragedian of his time, created in this me- 
tropolis; the enthusiasm of all classes, professional and non-pro- 
fessional, being the same here, in the United States, and in every 
country of Europe. It is certainly an unprecedented fact, that an 
actor speaking in a language incomprehensible to most of his 
audiences, by the sheer force of his inspiration, by the beautiful 
sound of his voice, by an art of modulating it which might serve 
as a model to many singers, should come to a country whose poets 
he knows only by translation and should unroll before the dazzled 
eyes of men and women, journalists, fellow-actors, critics, clergy- 
men—before those, in fact, who are supposed most thoroughly to 
have studied the works he interprets—a picture the brilliancy, the 
vivacity, the life-like truth of which surpasses all that has been seen 
here before, and create an enthusiasm second to none, not even to 
the triumphs of Kean, Kemble, or Macready. 

Salvini began with studying and representing the great parts 
of the poets who illustrated his own country. But very soon, like 
Alexander, he demanded new worlds to conquer, and the great 
creations of Shakespeare formed the natural point of attraction 
where his power of performance met an equal power of imagination. 
The appearance of Salvini seems singularly well adapted to give life 
to the statuesque creations of that great sculptor of Nature’s 
models, Shakespeare; for if other poets have painted with life-like 
colours the productions of their brains, Shakespeare took the chisel 
of Michelangelo and, hewn from the marble block huge as Michel- 
angelo’s Moses, came forth from his gigantic invention Lear, Othello, 
Hamlet—creations on paper that wanted a similar power to give 
them life on the stage ; and which needed, to form and maintain the 
illusion, such a combination of physical as well as moral powers 
that when the one man came, “every inch a king,” his appearance 
was hailed with enthusiasm. 

Extraordinary—like his début, like his whole career—is the circum- 
stance that Salvini, now in his fifty-sixth year with undiminished 
beauty of appearance, in the forty-second year of his career, (he 
began at the age of fourteen,) should hold the same sway over the 
audiences of every country, however great the differences of their 
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tastes and culture may be. Perhaps the reason of this universal 
acknowledgment lies in the combination of these rare qualities 
and advantages, and to such a rare degree, too, that the result is 
what we cannot but call a phenomenon, for which there is rarely 
a precedent to be found. 

But let us commence with the beginning. 

Tommaso Salvini began his year well, for he was born at Naples 
on January 1, 1829. His father was professor of literature, and, 
contrary to what is stated in all his biographies, I will be responsible 
for the fact, that young Tommaso was destined to become a barrister. 
At the age of thirteen a poem was given to him to recite which had 
been fixed upon as a prize poem in the dramatic school of the then 
greatest actor of Italy, Signor Modena, who taught elocution in that 
college. Salvini recited it with a talent so superior to all the other 
pupils that they themselves insisted on the prize being awarded 
to him, and this was the accidental reason which caused Modena to 
urge upon the father of Salvini to let his son have a trial of one 
year in order to see whether the apparent indication was to be taken 
as @ serious symptom of future grandeur, and if so, not to force his 
son’s real disposition, but to let him give up the bar and study for 
the stage. 

After one year’s study the lad came back, grown tall, with a begin- 
ning of a beard—that hopeful token so dear to young men. He had 
already a number of the leading parts of Italian tragedy by heart, 
and showed such decided precocity that at the age of fourteen 
he was at onc engaged to perform one of his later great triumphs 
(Saul). Of course he had great difficulties to encounter. Young 
as he was, his original conception of several *vdles asserted itself at 
once, and the actors no more than the critics could patiently endure 
this breaking with old traditions and the bold new course which the 
young artist unflinchingly struck out for himself; and when it was 
found that he stuck to his views, he was threatened with the loss of 
his local engagement. But nothing daunted, he refused to make any 
concessions, and Modena his great master, boldly supporting his pupil, 
got him an engagement for the country, that is to say, a long pro- 
vincial tour, which he undertook with Modena’s written assurance 
that Tommaso Salvini was the only pupil he had a right to be 
proud of—which was at that time a most powerful recommendation 
and introduction. Strange to say, although he had that ever present, 
powerful enemy of genius, “routine,” to fight, he was spared the 
usual long and patient ordeal which most artists, especially inno- 
vators, have to pass through; he broke down the wall of habit 
and convention, and at once and with his very first essay he suc- 
ceeded in making his name famous. 
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Modena, whom I have already mentioned, had only seen him play 
for about one year, and taking into consideration this circumstance 
it must be admitted that, like Madame Patti, he was the pupil of 
le bon Dieu or, what is tantamount, his own pupil. When he came 
back after a year, Modena greatly desired to see how far experience 
had strengthened the efforts of his favourite pupil, and he went to 
see him in the very piece which used to be Modena’s triumph: 
‘Saul.’ With strained nerves, with unbroken attention, he sat in 
the stalls, all eyes riveted on him as much as on Salvini, to see what 
the greatest master of his time would say about the rising genius 
of his pupil. Salvini, on the other hand, having come back for the 
first time to show the metal he was made of before the public of his 
own town, before his master, the greatest authority that could judge 
him, far from getting nervous, derived from the solemn occasion of 
this great trial such inspiration that barely was the first act over, 
when Modena rushed on the stage and, high above the petty jealousy 
of an ordinary artist, threw himself into Salvini’s arms and only 
exclaimed: “ Meglio di me ; meglio di me (Far better than I ever did 
it).” It does not want Italian excitability and demonstrativeness to 
imagine the effect of this scene, which spread like wildfire through 
the house and instantly constituted Salvini’s “‘Jettres de noblesse,” 
and that at fifteen years of age! 

It is a perfectly natural thing, at least it is generally accepted, 
that all the compliments, flattery, even adulation man can express, 
may be lavished on a lady who stands high in her profession, if she 
is handsome and famous, and accustomed to being spoiled. Knowing 
all she must have heard from flatterers of every kind, each one tries 
to outbid his predecessor; and although flattery has arrived at the 
modest denominations of goddess (diva), queen, and all the superlatives 
the dictionary can furnish you with, people seem always anxious 
to add something to the heap of exaggeration, to which a spoiled child 
like Patti has been lavishly, and I may say nonsensically, treated. But 
it is very rarely the case that a man is the recipient of such 
phrases from the highest in the land as Salvini heard from Victor 
Emmanuel, the late King of Italy, who came on the stage, and 
taking Salvini’s hand, said: “I bow to a King.” 

When he played at Paris, which recognises no glory unless it have 
received the supreme, the only consecrating baptéme de Paris, Armand 
Silvestre, after seeing him in ‘La Morte civile,’ wrote in the 
Estafette: “ We recognise in Salvini an unparalleled gift of sensitive- 
ness, a pathetic intensity which we have never before seen attained.” 
(Fancy, not even by a Frenchman!) “We regret that he is not a 
Frenchman: Rien ne manque 4 sa gloire ; i] manque & la nétre.” 

Salvini’s father was professor of literature at Livorno; his grand- 
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father was a Papal officer, who was banished from Rome on account 
of his Liberalism, which according to the then enlightened ideas may 
have been the consequence of his having been found in possession 
of a book with the word Jiberti in it. To those who might 
fancy this to be an exaggerated view, I may say that in Austria before 
the year 1848, whenever Schiller’s ‘ William Tell’ was performed, 
which treats of the Swiss revolt against Gessler’s tyranny, the actor 
who, speaking of his country, had to say “ Hin Grab der Freiheit 
(A grave of freedom has it become),” was not allowed to pro- 
nounce the word freedom ; he had to say: “A grave has it become.” 
This was in Austria, where there was not, as in Rome up to the 
day of Victor Emmanuel’s entry into that city at the head of his 
army, La Santa Inquisizione, which meddled with everything that 
anybody did, sent detectives to the houses of people and demanded 
their confession-certificate, and when that was older in date than a 
fortnight, they were instantly summoned before the Holy Court, and 
more or less severely punished, sometimes even with prison: this I 
witnessed myself only twenty years ago. Anyhow, Liberalism showed 
itself in three generations, and when the grandfather was dismissed, 
the son left the town, and after accepting the chair mentioned, 
married an actress of lovely appearance, wko became the mother 
of Tommaso Salvini, but who died when the boy was two years old. 

Tommaso’s blood was up when in 1849 Italy revolted against 
the Austrian yoke, and the friend of Mazzini and Garibaldi 
was taken prisoner in Genoa together with them. He was however 
soon after liberated, and awarded a gold medal for his courage and 
the services he rendered in so disinterested a manner. The King, 
certainly the best judge of personal valour, taking a diamond ring 
off his finger, put it on Salvini’s hand as a token of “friendship and 
respect.” The national struggle, however, was over. Cavour had 
taken it into his head to reverse the soldier’s saying, that the pen of 
the diplomatist yields back what the sword had conquered; and he 
gained by the superiority of his mind, though he paid with his life 
for his overstrained energy, what military effort could not achieve. 

So Salvini withdrew to Florence and studied classics of all 
nations, Shakespeare above all. He reappeared, with all the versa- 
tility of his genius, which enabled him to excel in réles of thoroughly 
different characters, as the Gladiator and Hamlet, Lear and Samson, 
&c., his memory retaining over two hundred parts with such faith- 
fulness that he never wanted a rehearsal to remind him of his text, 
and never wavered at all, The different emotions, the vast arsenal 
of gestures at the command of his splendid physique, the tints and 
shadows and gradations of his wonderful organ, which he used as 
a great performer handles his violin, enable him to produce intensely 
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different effects, as for instance, the anguish, the prostration of his 
soul when in Macbeth he says, in fact barely whispers, to himself: 
“T could not say, Amen, 
When they did say, God bless you. 
I had most need of blessing—but Amen 
Stuck in my throat.” 

And on the other hand, observe the sneer, the cynicism, with 

which in Samson he shouts, 
“Non cadde il cielo, 
E tu di Dio mi parli?” 

(The heavens are not falling upon the earth, and you talk to me of 
Providence ? ) 

It is a question of intense interest, and one which I certainly 
do not undertake the responsibility of answering, having seen the 
two diametrically opposed methods, whether the actor who most 
feels what he says, or the actor who feeling nothing is most apt to 
calculate how to impress his audience, produces the greater effect ? 
Salvini would be a case in favour of the first hypothesis. However 
often he plays a part, he warms to the exigencies of the véle to such 
an extent that he cannot play it often the same week, and his 
engagement in America last winter, all but concluded, broke through 
from his firm refusal to give six performances a week. 

A striking instance that his own emotions gradually gain upon 
him while he performs, was given one evening in Paris when he 
assisted at a great dinner given in his honour by a number of journa- 
lists and actors—all gentlemen, no ladies, consequently no ceremony ; 
and when they asked him after dinner would he, could he, give them 
Othello’s last monologue. With the utmost readiness he got up and 
began. But he had not proceeded two minutes before he gave it up. 
“T cannot,” he said, “ force myself into the anguish, into the despair of 
the situation without having passed through the torture of jealousy, of 
all the scenes of the evening. Don’t ask me, I cannot do it!” and 
he sat down and gave it up. He could not play the comedy which 
he played nearly every night without having systematically deceived 
himself into the situation. It is therefore certain with Salvini that 
the secret of the great emotion which he excites in the audience is 
caused by the emotion with which he is himself urged on. Yet I know 
another artist, the best actress among the celebrated prima donnas on 
the stage, Madame Lucca, the only one I know of, equally grand and 
tragic in opera seria and irresistibly entertaining in such operas as 
Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ or as Cherubino in the ‘ Nozze 
di Figaro.’ I have watched her well, and although sometimes she 
suddenly improvises a certain movement or gesture, the rule is that 
at a given moment a given movement is so gure to follow, that if you 
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observe on one evening that she lifts up her left arm at 9.15, at the 
next performance you might set your watch on, if it shows 9.14 the 
moment the arm goes up. I told her this, and her own words were, 
“Oh, daz ist bet mir alles so Schablone (With me all follows pre- 
cisely the first pattern),” which means that once she has “created” 
a part, she comes to the conclusion at certain moments to do certain 
things that are sure to recur exactly under the same circumstances, 
proving that she feels not the remotest atom of emotion, and that 
she does exactly the same thing every night from preconceived cal- 
culation, in which she is the very reverse of Salvini. We must 
therefore conclude that “many ways lead to Rome,’—provided you 
arrive there sain et sauf, itdoes not matter much whether you come 
on horseback, by rail, or by balloon. 

Salvini follows his inspiration, and declines belonging to either 
school of “ idealisti” or “veristi.” He heats himself into a frenzy 
every time he gets in a rage with Iago, and yet it is difficult to ima- 
gine how each time, catching hold of him by the shoulder, turning him 
round in a frantic effort, throwing him down to the ground, and then 
lifting up his heel to strike and crush the vermin that dared cast a sus- 
picion on the innocent name of his beloved Desdemona, but checking 
himself before the utmost injury is done him—how every time at this 
very moment his panting, throbbing countenance should be so suddenly 
checked and the effort not exhaust him. Rachel was very passionate 
on the stage, or, what is tantamount for her purpose, she appeared 
thoroughly so, yet she acted continually in life, and sometimes longed 
for the moment of throwing off the mask, as you long for your 
slippers after a weary waiting at the Drawing Room in your pinching 
Court shoes. One of the funniest examples of this once happened in 
Brussels, when the King and Queen of the Belgians with the whole 
Court received her in private at the Royal apartments, and en- 
deavoured to make her feel at home, so that she felt she had to 
guard every word and every movement. When at last she came away 
from the étiquette de la cour, and reached her house, entering her 
rooms she cast off, as it were, her distinguished manners like a wet 
cloak, and threw herself upon a chair in the midst of her august family, 
and exclaimed: “ Ah, mes enfants, que j'ai besoin de m’encanailler.” 

Sarah Bernhardt, on the contrary, pays dearly for her efforts before 
the public. When she has done, she is quite broken down, and has 
to be refreshed, and restored, and brought to herself again. On the 
other hand, I well remember an English actress who had to play in 
a piece in which she shed tears by the gallon; these touched her so 
little, in fact her grief was so mechanical, that she told me she did 
not always know precisely whether she had already gone through this 
scene or not. 
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Salvini’s versatility in assuming very different characters has often 
been touched upon. His playing Garrick shows him equally perfect 
when outside the range of tragedy as he is when acting in tragedy. 

I need not insist on the difficulty of playing comedy for a tragedian 
accustomed to give vent to all the power of his organ, to assume all 
the plastic poses of his massive frame, all the more or less violent 
gestures accompanying hatred, despair, jealousy, &c., and who has 
to rein in, and compel into much more gentle limits, with delicate yet 
effective touches, the effects he wishes to produce. You meet much 
more often an effective tragedian than a successful comedian. All 
the more value attaches to the artist who can do both tragedy and 
comedy. It seems, however, that for the masses, who, generally 
speaking, prefer quantity to quality, the effect of tragedy, and great, 
even noisy effects, are more satisfactory for the treasurer than fine 
comedy, for I see that Salvini passed a whole season in London 
without attempting a single performance of Garrick. 

To observe the means which he employs in order to represent in a 
different way the réles which he undertakes, vé/es which range from 
a slave to a hero, from a king to a convict, to see his different bear- 
ing, the variety of styles of his walking, very different in Samson 
the giant and in Lear the old king, and the different manners of his 
dying, is an interesting study indeed. When he is killed in Macbeth, 
or when he kills himself in Othello, you plainly see the struggle and 
unavoidable submission in his agony in the first, as you see the 
determination, and as it were, the satisfaction, albeit the convulsions 
of nature make him tremble and turn on the floor in the death 
of Othello. 

There are the same differences in Salvini’s gait and walk. His 
walk is as expressive on the stage as it is in life. Naturally tall and 
powerful, he has been reproached by some critics for showing too 
vigorous a gait as Lear. But here I beg todiffer. First of all Lear, 
who lived eight hundred years before Christ, was not a feeble old 
man as men are now-a-days who drink tea, sit long at dinner, and 
keep unnatural hours. Getting up with the sun and eating such 
a trifle as a quarter of lamb for breakfast, living perpetually in 
the open air, strengthening his constitution by hunting and other 
exercises, even a man of eighty remains more muscular than a 
man of that age would now be. Moreover, supposing for argument’s 
sake that he show his age less prominently than you would wish 
him to do, still you will observe Salvini as King Lear, though quick 
and impetuous in his step, shows that his knee is rather stiff, and 
his walk, although rapid, is a trifle dragged. 

This study of the King’s strength and feebleness was a deep one 
with Salyini. He knew very well that in order to raise the interest of 
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the public more and more, gradually increasing effects are the most 
efficacious means ; and it would have been easy to save his “ sortie,” 
i.e. his last act, by such a crescendo, if I may so call it. Salvini knew 
it, but he sacrificed his effect to the invariable law of his life, artistic 
truth. He says that, as he understands the character, Lear is a 
vigorous old man, vigorous from a strong constitution, healthy 
habits and from that negative force implied in nothing to impede his 
vigour. But between the natural strength of a young man and the 
comparatively artificial strength of an old one however well preserved, is 
this great difference, that the young man may receive a moral blow and, 
although momentarily sinking under it, his ever recuperative powers 
will find him new nerve for the next day and fresh ammunition for 
further strife. Not so with the old man. He is strong, unnaturally 
strong, so long as no unforeseen element interfere with his wellbeing. 
But in the second act comes like a thunderbolt the ingratitude of 
his children. He receives the blow and falls, and regains not his 
strength: the power of resistance is not that of youth—he has been 
felled like an old oak and he cannot get up again. Hence Salvini 
represents him apparently strong in the first act, breaking down and 
crying in the second, and feeble in the last act, although the inverted 
proceeding from feeble to strong would have secured him increased 
effect. Artificial strength he receives accidentally from rage, madness, 
uncontrollable excitement, and quite naturally so. A madman 
in the moment of raving is so strong that often two, four, even 
six men cannot master him. Why? Because during that moment 
his overheated blood, his overexcited nerves, lend him the strength 
of two, four or six hours. He lives six hours in six seconds; and 
just like a candle dipped into oxygen burns suddenly brighter yet 
finishes much quicker, so it is with a madman, and the moment after 
his attack, he is broken down: the half day which he lived in a few 
minutes is suddenly over, and nothing remains but to pay for the 
sudden expense ; and like a man who would spend his yearly income 
in a week giving fétes and dinners, and after the week finds his funds 
disappeared and his purse dry, so the poor King, logically having 
spent in a few moments of madness the concentrated force which 
would have kept him alive for months, finds himself destitute of 
strength ; a pauper in vigour, deprived of his energy. 

This is why Salvini does not carry in the body of Cordelia, 
because he says logically he could only have strength enough left to 
drag her in with an effort. His continued privations and sufferings 
cannot have left him any strength, and he thus defends both his 
vigorous appearance in the beginning and his breaking down at 
the end. 


Salyini has thought so much over the real meaning of all his 
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parts—his repertoire includes over two hundred réles—that where he 
differed from his critics he on such occasions gave his reasons for 
doing so, as in the case of King Lear. He refers you to the little 
pamphlet which he published, enumerating the results to which 
patient inquiry into the text of Shakespearean and other creations 
has led him; and the clear, logical, determined yet modest firm- 
ness with which he proves his view to be the correct one will 
convince many an impartial reader that nothing he does is without 
reflection or without forethought, or copied from others. What 
he does is the expression of his own conception and the result, as 
I said, of long, patient and intelligent research, carried out with a 
power of will, an energy, an inspiration of the situation and a grace of 
manner combined with the most glorious voice, supporting the 
most elaborate utterance, which justify the title given to him of 
Prince of Actors. 

The distinctions, testimonials, presents of all sorts, homage from 
high and low, which have been showered upon him, I can only 
slightly touch upon. In Florence he lives in his own “ Palazzo,” a 
theatre has been called after him Teatro Salvini. As to high orders, 
he is Officer of the Crown of Roumania, officer of the Maurizio e San 
Lazaro, Commander of the Crown of Italy and of the Portuguese Order 
of Christ, Colonello della Rosa (Brazil). He has had a whole museum 
full of diamonds and presents. Women have run after him, as they 
will after a handsome and celebrated man; but like the mother of 
the Gracchi, he knows only one treasure, which he appreciates and 
values above all—his children. His boy Cesarino is now nine 
years old ; and his little girl, the happiest mixture of the father’s 
majestic appearance and the mother’s charm and grace, is but five. 
Nobleminded and grand in all he thinks and does, one may well 
say that there is not in any profession a more accomplished specimen 
of a thorough gentleman than Tommaso Salvini. 


L. E. 

















English Expresses in 1885. 


“Show us some good thing.” 


In each July number of Bradshaw we find the high-water mark 
of English railway enterprise for the current year. Not that all 
the improvements are made in July, but they are all made by 
July, after which for nine months there comes a pause and an 
ebb until next April or May. The summer is, to these energetic 
people, an excuse not only for additional express trains, but for 
quickening some of the others—amidst a swarm of “ excursions.” 
We will glance at what has been done this year.* 

First it must be explained that we reckon as “ express ” only 
those trains (with a few special exceptions) which run as fast as 
40 miles an hour, stops included, i.e. trains with a jowrney-speed of 
40 or upwards. Any such train is pretty sure to run part of its 
route at 55-60 miles an hour, even though the running-average— 
ie. the speed got by deducting stops—be not more than 45 miles 
an hour. Going up gradients takes so much time, that a running- 
average of 45 is in hilly England a first-rate journey. (We shall 
abbreviate, using “j. s.” for journey-speed, and “r. a.” for 
running-average.) It is by the “journey-speed ” that travellers 
should estimate the rank of an express, as this indicates the rate 
per hour, including all delays, at which we near our journey’s 
end. 

The railway progress made each year in England may be 
clearly reviewed in nine sections, by considering what improve- 
ments have occurred in the express service 


a. between London and the Continent. 

b. a wf » scotland. 

c. ee - » Lreland. 

C s »» Liverpool & Manchester. 

e as » Leeds & Bradford, Xe. 

£ » Bristol and the N. of England & Scotland. 

gy. » Laverpool and Manchester (local). 

h. for pleasure resorts: “Seaside trains,” Buxton, 
Windermere, Lake Side, ec. 

i. for Post Office purposes: “‘ Royal Mails.” 


$ si 
. 
. 
~ 


~ 





* For previous years consult Proceedings of Statistical Society for 
Sept. 1883 and June 1884, 



















ENGLISH EXPRESSES IN 1885, 


(a.) LonDON AND THE CoNTINENT. 


In the last year or two the service between London and Paris 
and Brussels, &c., has improved more in proportion than any other. 
One new express each way (the best) has been added wid Dover, 
and the 6 trains average much shorter times than the 4 used to. 
Thanks to competition, any change for the better here means a 
treble gain, since 3 companies offer facilities. 

L.B&S8.C. route, vid Newhaven and Dieppe. By the Day 
service (1st and 2nd only) the time is now reduced to 9 h. 40 m. 
going, 10 hrs. returning. Times of start and duration of journey 
vary according to tide, but the average for August is 10 h. 36 m. 
It is not long ago that this route was laughed at except asa 
means of getting plenty of sea air. The change is due mainly 
to the excellent steamers, which run between Newhaven and 
Dieppe, 64 miles, in 34 hrs. The trains each side of the water 
have the Westinghouse brake, and the fares charged are one-half 
those vid Dover. Both the Brighton and the French Co, might 
easily shorten the rail portion of the journey. 

L.&S.W. route, vid Southampton and Havre. For the afore- 
said purpose of sea air there still remains this route, giving 9 hrs. 
salt water. The 1st class tourist spends 19} hrs. going from 
Waterloo to Paris, 20} coming home. The “ Boat Train ” of this 
wealthy Co. occupies 2 h. 38 m. in its outward rush of 79 miles,* 

Amid the distracting hurry of a restless age the South-Western 
poses like the Church of Kome as champion of the grand old 
motto, semper eadem (always late). 

S.E.R. and L.C.&D. Joint Service of Expresses, vid Dover 
and Calais. Paris to Charing Cross 283 miles, to Victoria 285. 
Quickest journey, 8 h. 25 m. This service is arranged, and the 
receipts divided, by the South-Eastern and Chatham lines. Each 
collects (or deposits) its quota of passengers at its own London 
termini, and conveys them on its own line at identical hours, to 
and from Dover. From Dover to Paris they travel together. 
The trains now leave the 4 London termini about 8 a.m, 11 am., 
and 8 p.m., returning from Paris at 8°20 4.m.,,117'45 pm. The 
average of the 6 journeys between London and Paris is come 
down to 9 h.14 m. The quickest each way is the new mid-day 
train, which takes (by aid of the Invicta) only 8 h. 25 m. from 


* These Boat Trains are so ashamed of themselves that at Bishopstoke 
they try and hide in the sidings somewhere; whence, after a fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ penitential pause, the wary officials entice them forth to 
renew their wild career. 
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Paris to Charing Cross, 8} hrs. to Victoria. This is a “ journey- 
speed ” of 33} miles an hour, including land and sea and delays 
of transfer and French officials—a smart affair. The Calais- 
Douvres and Invicta work the sea-passage, the latter boat crossing 
in 80 minutes. The evening train each way is Ist class only, the 
others 1st and 2nd, all at “ express fares.” 

South-Eastern Special Fixed service vid Folkestone and Bou- 
logne. Charing Cross, 255 miles. Besides its half of the Joint 
Service vid Dover, the §.E. runs vid Folkestone (in order to secure 
all the receipts instead of half) one exp. each way, leaving 
London and Paris at 9°40 am. Swift steel steamers with Royal 
names run from Folkestone to Boulogne, 30 ms., in less than 
14 hrs., and the journey ¢o Paris is reduced to 8 h. 7 m. daily. 
From Paris takes 3 min. longer. This service, though not so 
rapid as the mid-day vid Calais, (j. s. vid Folkestone=381}) is 
the pride of Sir E. Watkin, who has ever shown himself anxious 
to promote peace and good-will upon earth, at express fares. 

Summing up Joint and Special service, we have 4 expresses 
each way, averaging just 9 hrs. for the eight journeys. A happy 
advance on 10 years ago. 

But, these trains only concern passengers who can pay Ist and 
2nd class “exp. fares.” For the ruck of humanity thore is 
provided— 

For “2nd class ordinary” people. A Joint service leaves the 
four London termini about 7 p.m. every evening (leaves Paris 6°10 


TIMES AND FARES BY THE FOUR ROUTES BETWEEN 
LONDON AND PARIS. 





| FARES. 





BY TIME. 


| Ist Class. | 2nd. | 3rd, | 











§.E. and L.C.&D. Joint, | | 
or by ° Averages 9 hrs. Quickest 
S.E. Folkestone Special} ele} 61/ | 46/ | none! 8-7 vid Folkestone, 8-25 
: cco return 97/ 7/ | ie ’ 
(3 or 4 shillings cheaper | vid Dover. 
by latter for single ticket) | | 












































33/ | 24/ Av. 10 hr. 36m. Quickest, 
L.B.&8.C. Day Exp. 55/ | 39/ none.| 9 h. 40 m. (going). 
§.E. and L.C.D. Joint | 32/6) gir | 103 hrs. going, 12 hrs. 
Night Service 49/ | _ returning. 
also vid Folkestone Night 22/ | 16 hrs. going, 15} return- 
33/6 ing. 
L.B.&S.C. Night Servico — by | ay | 12} to 193 hours. 
24/ | 194 to 204 hrs. for 1 class. 


L.&S.W. route 33/ 
(3 times a week) 55/ 





39/ ee 193 to 213 hrs. for 2 class. 
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p.m.), reaching Paris at 5°50 next morning, Time, 10? hrs. out 
12 hrs. returning. Fares, about 2 of the 2nd cl. exp. 

For 3rd class mortals. These start from London and Paris 
along with the 2nd class ordinary people, but are detained (lest 
they might despise affluence) at Calais 4} hrs. going, and at 
Dover 1} hrs. returning, to proceed by a suitably slow train, 
Time, 16 hrs. going, 15} returning. Fares, 3 of the 2nd class. 

3rd class by the Newhaven route. A train leaves Lond. Br. 
8:0, and Victoria 7°50 every evening. The steamers depend on 
the tide, so that the time varies from 13? to 19? hrs. going, 121 
to 181 coming back. Fares, 15 per cent. less than vid Dover. 

Service to Brussels, Cologne, &e. This has advanced pari passu, 
By the Joint Dover and Calais route there are now 3 expresses 
each way, averaging between London and Brussels about 9} 
hours. The quickest is the mid-day express out, which takes 
82 hrs. Vid Ostend, the time is 3 hr. longer. 

The service between France and England i is thus an admirable 
one, except for 3rd class passengers, and by the Joint route the 
fares charged are on an Imperial scale. The fare by exp. to 
Paris is more than by the Irish Mail to Dublin, though the latter 
is 70 miles farther. Again, take Newcastle-on-Tyne or Appleby, 
both about the same distance from London that Paris is: to Paris 
the 1st class fare (single) is 61/-, to Newcastle 38/3, to Appleby 
36/3, these places being also served at much higher speeds, 

The 4 Cos. describe their routes to Paris as follows :— 


8.E. “Shortest. cheapest, and most direct.” (Charges same as the 
L.C.&D., and both charge double the L.B.&S.C. fares.) 
L.C.D. “Shortest sea passage, 80 minutes.” 
L.B.&.8.C. “Shortest and cheapest route.”—Shortest in miles, certainly 
cheapest. 
L.&S.W. ‘The Cheap and Picturesque route.” 


Great Eastern route from Harwich to Rotterdam or Antwerp. 

This service has lately been immensely improved, not in speed, 
but in comfort, by the introduction of the superb new boats 
Ipswich and Norwich. These are of 1000 tons each, lighted by 
electricity, with berths and saloon distinct; the finest that run 
betweén England and the Continent. The time for some reason 
remains 13 hrs. each way. This summer also a subsidiary Day 
Service has been started to Antwerp in 12} hours. 


(b.) Expresses To ScoTLaNnp. 


These have made a leap forwards this summer. On the North 
Western line the advance seems due to pressure from the Post 
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Office; the Great Northern and Midland Cos. provide their own 
impetus. 
The quickest times between Edinburgh and London are now: 


MILES, J. 8. R. A. 
By G.N.R. route. «. ~. 8h. 55 (both ways) 3924 44 46°2 
» Midland . . . . 9h. 28 (down) 408 43 46 
» L&N.W. . . . . 9h. 45 (up) 400 = 41 44 
. [Compare these speeds with that of the light “Special” P.O. train to Perth : see 


Sect. (#.) ] 

The Midland have quickened 25 min. since last summer on 
their best train, the North-Western 5 min. and the G.N. has 
two exp. at 8 h. 55 m. instead of one. Besides this both Mid- 
land and G.N. have accelerated their other expresses, so that the 
total exp. service between London and Edinburgh is: 


H. M. 


i By G.N. route (5 Down, 3 up) 8 averaging 9 15} Between London and Glas- 
sf 


» Mid. (3 each way) 6 * 9 563 gow the L.&N.W. is much 
{.» L&N.W. (2Down) 5 4, 9 57 the shorter in distance and 
in time. 


Total 19 averaging 9 393 with an average j.s. of 41°3 
miles an hour. 








In 1883 there were 16 expresses, averaging 9h. 51m. The 
average saving in time is thus 12 minutes; but towards this 
result the W. Coast trains contribute only two minutes each on 
the average, the Midland twelve, and the G.N. fifteen. The G.N, 
was the fastest before. 

Besides the above 19 “express,” there are 7 others (4 G.N., 
3 N.W.), averaging 10 h. 24 m., aj. s. of 38; these in the United 
States would be flaunted on red-and-yellow sheets as “lightning 
trains,” but we are not so easily taken in at home. 

On the E. Coast route most of the acceleration this year occurs 
on the North-Eastern, which has bestirred itself to tirstrate deeds 
between York and Edinburgh. Four of the trains it takes 
without a stop (and would the others were it free) between York 
and Newcastle, 804} miles, and the whole 8 between Newcastle 
and Berwick, (663). Better still, it runs the G.N. 8 p.m. Tourist 
right through from Newcastle to Edinburgh, 124 miles, without a 
stop.* This is the longest run in England by 20 miles, 9 of 
which are an ascent of 1 in 200. This vigour on the part of the 
N.E.R. is welcome, for hitherto the G.N. have had the lion’s share 
of the work to do. Recurring to the down “ Tourist ;” this train 
leaves King’s Cross at 8. p.m., makes one run to Grantham, 1054 
miles, another to York, 824, a third to Newcastle, 804, and then 
124 miles to Edinburgh. This is simplicity, but ofa good old type. 

* It stops some nights when it wants water, generally at Grant’s House, 
85 ms. from Newcastle. 
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Midland route. Here the Down Tourist (8°25 p.m.) and the 
9:20 p.m. from Edinburgh have been specially quickened. Both 
these run between Leicester and St. Pancras (994) in 2h. 2 m,a 
r.a. of 49,—a superb break considering the gradients, As before, 
the Down train does Skipton to Carlisle (863) in 1 h. 55 m., a r.a. 
of 45} over an ascent of 15 miles 1 in 100 (1170 ft.) ; while the 
Up takes Carlisle to Keighley, 95} miles, in one breath of 2h. 
5m., a r.a..of 46. Then the Down finishes by going from Carlisle 
to Edinburgh, no stop, 98 miles of Lowland watersheds in 2 h. 
20 m., and the Up does perhaps better, taking 2h. 25 m. with stops 
at Galashiels and Hawick. So the Down Tourist has 3 runs 
averaging 95 miles each, over the hardest sections of its route. 
(How many of the passengers appreciate what is being done for 
them in the silence of the northern night? If they did, cheap 
Belgian girders would not be able to shake their faith in the 
future of England.) 

The North British Co. deserve our strongest praise. The 
average time of the 6 Midland expresses between Carlisle and 
Edinburgh is 2 h. 29 m., with 14 stops between the six trains. It 
is doubtful whether any company need be prouder of its engines 
and its men, considering the ground worked over. 

W. Coast route. As regards Edinburgh and Glasgow the 
L.N.W. has made scarcely any change this year. This wealthy 
line has 1 “express ” less than the Midland, and its average time 
to Edinburgh is the same, though its route is 6 or 8 miles shorter 
and easier as well. The best train, the 6:5 p.m. from Edinburgh, 
runs to Carlisle in 2} hrs..(101 ms., one stop), and from Carlisle 
to Preston in 2 h. 4 m. (90 ms., one stop)—capital speed, but 
nothing like as fine as that on the corresponding sections of 
the Midland Tourist. In spite of “ Experiments” and “ Dread- 
noughts” the Day express still needs 2 h. 10 m. (no stop) for the 
run from Preston to Carlisle: this is 41} per hour compared with 
Skipton to Carlisle at 451. 

Aberdeen and Inverness acceleration, July 1885. 

A great improvement has at length befallen these two northern 
lights. The change, heralded months before by myriad questions 
in the House, by Government Memorandums and by Times 
leaders, came about as follows. 

The 850 pm. from Euston, which used to be ¢he train for 
Perth northwards, was also the heavy “Mail” of the evening, 
and became by degrees too ponderous. The Government asked 
for a train of their own, to carry Mails only. The L.N.W. fell 
in with this by arranging (from Ist July) a new Special Post- 


Office Express. This train leaves Euston at 830 p.m, and 
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carries nothing but Scotch (with Carlisle and Lake District) 
mails. It consists of 7 long P. O. vans brilliantly lighted, and 
2 guard’s and parcel vans: the P. O. vans open into each other 
throughout.* The 8:50 train still survives, but has ceased to be 
“express,” and is a “too-late” mail. The passengers who used 
to go by it are now transferred to the “ Highland” express 
leaving at 8:0, which, having no mails (but a few early bags) to 
burden it, reaches Perth (450 miles) in 11 h. 25 m. (no quicker 
than the doubly-laden 8°50 used to). This is a jowrney-speed of 
not quite 40. Now comes the real acceleration. In 15 minutes 
the Aberdeen passengers start again, instead of waiting 50 min. 
at Perth as they used, while the Inverness passengers wait 25 
min. instead of 45 formerly. Also, when they do proceed, they 
are taken faster than they used to be; from Perth to Aberdeen 
(90 miles) with one stop in 2} hrs.,and from Perth to Inverness 
in 4 hrs., with only 5 stops. Between time saved at Perth and 
after Perth, the journey from Euston to Aberdeen is now 55 min, 
less, and to Inverness 50 min. less than before. But the credit 
must be given, not to the L.N.W., which, with a train lighter 
than it used to be, saves nothing on its own 300 miles, but to the 
Caledonian Ry.—who at last have a real “ express” from Perth 
to Aberdeen—and still more to the Highland Ry., which saves 
} hr. on its arduous route to Inverness. It runs admirably 
over the mountains, especially from Blair Athole to Kingussie, 
363 Grampian miles in 1 h. 2m. Beyond Inverness there is no 
acceleration, but Wick is now reached at 610 p.m, 22 hrs. 10 m. 
from Euston, 7553 miles [Thurso at 6:0]. This is a journey- 
speed of 34 to our Ultima Thule—over 300 miles of Highland 
obstacle. 

Thus passengers are not carried from Euston to Perth any 
quicker than before; it is owing to the Cal. and Highland Cos. 
that they have shorter journeys to Aberdeen or Inverness. The 
Mails are what the North-Western has expedited. (See Sect. (:.)) 

Both the G.N. and the L.N.W. tourist trains leave London 
at 8 o'clock. The L.N.W. reaches Perth, 4504 miles, at 7°25 a.m. 
The G.N., coming round vid Edinburgh, 462 miles, arrives at 
7:10, so that its passengers have } hr. to spare before going on 
again, 

The Midland Tourist express, starting 25 min. later than the 
other two, gets to Perth (479 miles) at 8-23 a.m, 40 min. after 
the Aberdeen exp. has left. 


* In July the Trish vans went by the 8°30 as far as Crewe, but these are 
now taken with the Irish passengers at 8°20. 
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(c.) Irish Service. [1st & 2nd class only, exp. fares.] 


This consists of the 4 Irish mail trains, 2 each way, with the 
boats of the City of Dublin Steamship Co. From 1st July, 1885, 
the four journeys between Dublin and London are quickened ? hr. 
on the average, but 34 min. of this is done by the North- Western, 
which now averages 6 h. 8m. between Euston and Holyhead (2633), 
aj.s.of 43. The trains spend rather longer in stoppages than 
they did, so that the result is a credit to the North-Western, the 
“running-average ” (of the four) having gone up from 42 last 
year to 46°4 this. The average time between the platforms of 
Dublin and Euston is just 11 hours, distance 330 miles. Con- 
sidering that over 60 miles are sea, this j. s. of 50 is very good. 

The boats are too well known to need praise here. Their 
average passage winter and summer has to be 34 hours; the 
Ulster a few weeks ago crossed in 3h. 9m. A new boat, the 
Ireland, 2500 tons, 6000 horse-power, has still greater speed. 
(The L.&N.W. North Wall boats are equally fast, if not faster— 
but do not use their power.) The transfer of mail-bags from boat 
to train or vice versd is very smartly done. 

Strange to say the North Western have introduced their 
acceleration almost entirely north of Crewe instead of south, i. e. 
on the harder portion of the route. The saving in time between 
Crewe and Holyhead averages about 25 min. out of the total 
saving of 34 minutes on the journey. The result is that the 
speed is row more wniform throughout the journey, the 8-20 
having a r. a. of 45°8 from Euston to Crewe, and from Crewe to 
Holyhead (inclines, curves, Menai Bridge, &c.) ar. a. of 46°6. 
The average of the 4 Long Runs between Chester and Holyhead 
is now 1 h. 52 m. (842 miles), ar. a. of 45°4. The fastest is by 
the Down Day Mail, 1 h. 47 m., a r. a. of 473. This is very fine 
for a scamper along the coast-line. As another hint of their 
ability, the Company tun the Up Day Mail vid Northampton, 2 
miles longer, and therefore make this journey 15 min. shorter 
than either of the others (102 hrs.). 

Firstrate and truly British as all this is however, let us go on 
to what is done “in another place,” without troubling Parliament, 
without a subsidy and over routes steeper beyond comparison ; 
done too, not 4 times a day at “1st and 2nd exp. fares,” but 40 
times at a penny a mile. 
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(d.) Mancnester (AND LiverPooL) AND Lonpov. 


Here we are in the white-hot glow of speed. These towns are 
the magic that conjure out of our best companies the very best 
they can possibly do. Express speed first began along the south 
of Lancashire; the trains which serve it now are always the 
quickest in England, they are also the service most frequently 
improved. 

Two years ago it was thought a great thing when the Com- 
panies began to run from London in 43 hours. Now in 1885 
we have :— 


BETWEEN LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


MILES, J.S8. STOPS. R. A. 

hy L.&N.W. - « 6 (4up) 186 (av.) 43% 15min. 463. 

1 . d 2 
call , Midland* . . 3(2up) 191 45 10, 463. 
—_ » GN. . + « « S(2up) 203 47 8, 4914 





Total 12 trainsaveraging 45j.s.and 47}r.a. 





If to these we add the other Midland train, which takes 4 h. 20 m. 
(same speed, more stops), we have a baker’s dozen head and 
shoulders above any other. Mere figures give no idea of such 
trains; we must travel by them to realize them. Considering 
that a running-average of 45 over ups and downs means 60 miles 
an hour now and then, it may be inferred what to expect when 
the journey-speed is 477, as in the case of the G.N. trio. 

These L.d:N.W. expresses run without a stop between Crewe 
and Rugby (751) in 1 h. 32 m., and between Rugby and Willesden 
(774 miles, same as Paddington to Swindonf) in 1h. 28m., speeds 
of 49 and 522 respectively. Such high speeds are a new departure 
for the North-Western, which in this last run approaches within 
a mile of the top Great Northern performance. 

The feature about the Midland expresses is the burst without 
stopping from Manchester to Leicester, 92 miles in 1h 59 m., 
ar. a. of 461 right over Derbyshire, including miles of “1 in 90” 
up to the Peak Forest tunnel. This bit of transit has been known 
to startle even “Americans.” (All the Midland runs through 
Derbyshire are becoming longer and faster—a sign of engine 
progress.) 

Then who does not know of the incidents, few in number, but 
unique, which adorn the Great Northern route. Manchester to 


* Another Down takes 4 h. 20 m. 
+ 52} over the G.N. part of the journey. 
t 1 hour 27 min. 
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Sheffield, 41 miles in 59 minutes, up a Pennine hill of 20 miles, 
with a tunnel of 3, is good; but when the traveller finishes 
by a run of 1054 miles from Grantham to London in 1 h. 58 m., 
a r. a. of 53°6, he has done the quickest thing in the (railway) 
world. 

Besides these 13 “ heroic ” trains Manchester has the following 
easier London expresses :— 





MILES, H. M. J. 8. 
189 L.&N.W. 9 (5 Down) averaging 4 35 41°1 
191 Midland 10 (5. 5.) - 4 38} 41°15 
203s G.N. 10 (5. 5.) * 4 56 41°15 
Total 29 averaging 4 433 & 41°13 j.s. 


Altogether, then, between Manchester and London are 42 
expresses averaging 4h. 35 m., with an ay. j.s. of 43 miles an hour, 
and ar. a. about 46, in spite of the Pennine. 


LIvERPOOL AND Lonpon. 


Liverpool is by no means so lucky, because there is no real 
competition as regards time, the L.N.W. route being 27 miles 
shorter than the Midland, 44 shorter than the Gt. Northern. 
The London expresses are— 





MILES, He. M. J.8. 
1934 L.N.W. . 10 (6 Down) av. 4 36 42* 
2203 = Mid. 10 (5. 5.) 5 203 411+ 
2374 G.N. none ¢ 

Total 20 averaging 4 583 and 4123.8. 





—— 


Though this is a great improvement on last year, it is not yet 
worthy of the first Atlantic port. The unexcitable “ Dutchman” 
of the G.W.R. has for many years run to Hzeter in 4} hrs. This 
is } a mile more than to Liverpool, and 10 min. less time, not- 
withstanding the G.W.R. stop 8 min. longer on the way. 


(e.) LeEps anp Braprorp, &¢., and Lonpon. 


This is our second-best service. Ten years ago the Yorkshire 
towns had far quicker trains than any to Lancashire, but since 


* Three of these up, are 4 h. 25 m. each, aj. s. of 43°8. 

t+ One of these runs in 5 hrs., a j. s. of 44. 

} There are 4 or 5 by the G.N. route with a j.s. about 40 miles an hour, 
but we do not give them, because the G.N. does not seriously compete for 
Liverpool. 
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the entry of the Midland into Liverpool and Manchester stirred 
up the waters of competition, the tables have quite been turned 
in favour of Lancashire. Ten years ago the fastest G.N. from 
Leeds to London was 4 hrs., now itis3h.55m. There is no 
need to run faster, as the Midland by its longer (18} miles more) 
and steeper route is still } hr. behind. However, 4 of the Mid. 
expresses vid Melton have been quickened this year to 4 h. 25 m. 
(204 miles), and these must be ranked as high as any in England. 
They run between Kettering and Kentish Town, 70} miles of 
steepish line, in 82 min.,a r.a.of 513. Between Nottingham and 
Kettering they take just 1 hr., a distance of 51? miles. This is 
equal in merit to the G.N. between Grantham and King’s Cross, 
for the route is harder. 

As with Manchester, the Leeds (and Bradford 20 min. longer) 
expresses may be arranged in 2 groups, high-pressure and busi- 
ness-like :— 


LEEDLS AND BRADFORD AND LONDON EXPRESS SERVICE. 


H. M. MILES. J.8. 


Very . - » 11 (5 Down) averaging . 4 30 (av.) 2023 45 
¢ 











Fast.\G.N. . . . 7 (4 Down) — - 4 02 1854 46} 
Total 18 averaging 4 18 with j. s. of 45} 
Fast. yi ie « Es) 9 - 4 26 41°8 
M.dland 3 (2 Down) ‘ « 4. 57 40 
Total . 9 averaging 4 36 with j. s. of 41-2 





Or, arranging them altogether according to Companies :— 








Gt. Northern . 13 averaging . . . 4 12} withj.s.of . 44-2 
Midland . . 14 ” o 0 « 4 853 a ; = 
The whole . 27 averaging . . . 4 2t withav.j.s.of 44:1 





This looks about “six of one and half-a-dozen of the other” as 
regards journey-speeds of the Midland and Great Northern; but 
the latter has an easier route, and the Midland is therefore on 
the whole the better service. Yet the best G.N. beat the best 
Midland. This summer the G.N. service has gained 2 new 4-hr. 
trains, the “ exp. mails” leaving King’s Cross 7°40 a.m. and Leeds 
2°50 p.m. The down mail and the i-30 down run to Peterborough 
in 1h. 28 m., ar. a. of 52. 50 miles an hour is the commonest 
r. a. now on the Great Northern. 


* Average distance 202 miles. 
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Cross-Country. 
(f.) West or Enetanp To THe Norts, &c. 


This service, a godsend from the Midland Company five years 
ago, is much improved this summer. For Edinburgh a new express 
leaves Bristol at 7°20 p.m., meeting at Trent the 8:25 Tourist 
from St. Pancras, so reaching Edinburgh at 553 a.m, 104 hrs. 
(11 h. 25 m. returning) from Bristol, 430 miles. This is aj. s. 
of 41 miles an hour, the best “ cross-country ” service we have. 
Two other trains from Bristol to Edinburgh average 114 hrs., the 
Up trains being nearly 2 hrs. longer. It is to be hoped that 
this class of express service—which we owe to the Midland—will 
develope every year. At present nearly all high speed lies along 
a N.N.W. or §.S.E. direction, and journeys made between two 
places which are not upon those main axes are disproportionately 
slow. 

The two fast trains each way between Bristol, Bath, Bourne- 
mouth, and Leeds, Bradford, Hull, Manchester and Liverpool, 
Newcastle, &c., (“ through” carriages all round) continue much 
the same—technically not “express,” from trying to serve so 
many at once. They are of the utmost convenience for traffic 
from South-west to North, and are extremely popular. 


L. & Y. Through trains from Liverpool and Manchester to York. 
(began 1884.) 


For this cross-country service the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
must be highly commended, the more so as they are beginners 
in the art of express running. The speed is not absolutely very 
high, but the trip from Liverpool to York is through a maze of 
busy entanglement and Pennine slopes, and the performance has 
to be smart incessantly. There are 5 through from Manchester 
to York averaging 2} hrs., and 6 from York to Manchester 
averaging 2h. 25m. Between Liverpool and York the time is an 
hour longer. From Liverpool to Scarborough the quickest is 4} 
hrs., a very great advance, and from Liverpool to Newcastle 5 h. 
7m. Only those who know what it was before can appreciate 
the change. This service is vid Sowerby Bridge and Normanton. 

Hull and Barnsley. Trains began to run from Cudworth to 
Hull on 27th July. A quick train must be hoped for straight 
across from Hull to Manchester, as this new route is a very direct 
one from E. to W. 

A sui generis cross-country service is the next. 
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(g.) Between Liverroo. and Mancuester (local). 


Every } hour in the day-time an exp. taking ? hr. leaves each 
town for the other. The L.N.W. Co. run those at the even hour 
from each end, the M.S.&L. (for the Cheshire Lines Co.) those 
at the 4 past. The latter Co. begin earlier, and finish later, while 
4 of the L.N.W. trains take 50 min. (more stops), so that the 
M.S.&L. have the better batch; and as their route is 3 miles 
longer, their speed is much higher. In addition, the M.S.&L. 
run 4 extra trains in 40 min. each. The total service is therefore 


MILES, 


J. 8. 
344. Chesh. LinesCo. . 32 (4 taking 40 min.) averaging . — a. abt. 
313. L&N.W. . . . 25 (4 taking 50 min.) ” - 400 ) 48 


57 exp. averaging j.s.of »« .» . 423 


The r. a. is 48, but so large a percentage of time is spent running 
in and out of termini that the actual speed “in open water” de- 
viates very little from 60 miles an hour. This service (over ground 
now historic) increases every year, not to mention trains that take 
a few minutes longer, There is not much lotus-eating in these 
parts. 

Chesh. Lines Extension to Southport. Over this recently-opened 
line trains run between Manch. and Southport as quickly as 1 hr. 
(45 miles.) Whereupon the L.&Y. Co. established 9 each way 
in 1 hr. (one 55 min., 35 miles). Southport is now 5} hrs. from 
St. Pancras each way by through train,—a spirited venture. 

Leeds and Scarboro’, 69 miles. 1h. 50 m. is still the quickest. 
The time is lost between Leeds and York. As between York and 
Scarboro’ however the trains improve. Two run the 423 miles in 
the hour (no stop), and 9 others ay. 1 h. 8 min., mostly stopping 
twice. Total, 11 trains averaging 66} min., which, considering 
the prohibitive curves of the Derwent, are very good expresses. 


(h.) “Seaswwe Trarss.” 


These, a growing class, are summer trains running from 
London and the large towns purposely for the various sea or 
inland pleasure resorts. The improvement this year is particu- 
larly marked on the Great Eastern, which has added five new 
fast trains between Liverpool Street and Lowestoft and Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Two of these take 3 h. 5 m. for Yarmouth, } hr. 
faster than before ; one of them makes a single stop, at Ipswich, 
running from town in 1h. 37 m. (j.s.424). The six best Yarmouth 
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trains now average 3 h. 21 m., against only one as quick in 1883. 
Still the j. s.is but 36} (1214 miles), so that much remains to 
be done. Clacton, Walton, &c., have also new trains. From 
Leicester vid Peterborough, Midland carriages come by G.E.R. 
through to Yarmouth, in 4 h. 20 m. 

Besides London, the towns most easily transferred to the sea 
coast are Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, Leeds, Bradford, 
and Birmingham; the greatest facilities being to the Yorkshire 
and North Wales coasts. The most luxurious is from King’s 
Cross to Scarborough by the 10°25 a.t—230 miles in 5h. 5 m., 
stopping twice, Grantham and York. Torquay, 220, takes 
5 h. 12 m. by G.W.R., with seven stops (1st and 2nd class only). 
Through trains also run from Euston to Windermere, in 63? hrs., 
from Leeds (Mid.) to Lake Side, 2? hrs., and from St. Pancras to 
Buxton, 4} hrs. In through carriages we reach Aberystwith 
9 hrs. from Euston, and Llandudno in 6 h. 10 m., Whitby, 6h. 25 m. 
from King’s Cross, Ilfracombe in 5 h. 40 m. from Waterloo, 
Bournemouth in 3h. 12m. Westgate-on-Sea has its “ Granville ”’ 
expresses every day by either S.E.R. or L.C.€D., while to 


Ramsgate and Margate both companies alike run daily three 
“cheap fast ” trains. 


Sunday Trains. 


“The better the day the better the deed” is an old Christian 
motto which most of our railways flatly contradict. But from 
the dismal majority we must make a special exception of the 
Brighton Company, which is eminent here for its common sense. If 
it does not do a Londoner good to run to Brighton (or Eastbourne, 
Hastings, &c.) Sunday morning by either of the handsome 
expresses from Victoria, and then see thousands of people walking 
cheerfully on the turf by the sea as if there was nothing to be 
ashamed of, while green “rollers” plunge on one side of them 
and the chalk stretches serene on the other—alas for him. 

The G.E.R. deserves second place. The North-Western, 
Midland, and Great Northern are improving every year. But the 
Great Western, North-Eastern, and Scotch lines still maintain 
the curious notion that Providence, although disapproving of 
railway services on the Sabbath, may yet be mollified if those 
trains are worked so as to be of as little use to the passengers as 
is possible. The same companies who believe that man was made 
for the Sabbath often disclose a similar twist of mind with regard 
to the public being subordinate to the railways. 
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(i.) “ Royan Mats.” 


The great event of the railway year is supposed by many to be 
the new P. O. “Special” leaving Euston at 830 pm. It starts 
10 min. after the Irish Mail express, with six or seven mail-vans 
and two guard’s vans. Nothing but mails are carried. At Crewe, 
arriving 5 min. after the Irish express, it transfers to that train 
any late Irish bags that missed the 8°20, and then hurries (or is 
1aid to hurry) on to Perth, which it reaches at 7°35 a.m. (11 h. 5m. 
for 4504 miles, a j. s. of 403.) At Perth four pass. carriages may 
be attached,* so that the passengers who left Euston by the 8-0 
“Tourist,” and who got to Perth 10 min. ago, may go on at once to 
Aberdeen. Proceeding from Perth at 7:40 (only five min. stop), 
mails plus passengers run express (with one stop) to Aberdeen, 
arriving 9°55 am. This is 13 h. 55 m. from London for pas- 
sengers, and 13 h. 25 m. for mails—540 miles. Thus the j. s. of 
the “Special” from Euston to Aberdeen is 40}; the stoppages 
are 50 min. (12 times), and the r. a, is therefore 43 miles an 
hour. [The return mail takes the same time, leaving Aberdeen 
2°45 aft., reaching Euston 4°10 a.m] 

It need scarcely be said that this is not a performance to talk 
much about. The running-average of this light Gov‘. train is no 
greater than the jowrney-speed of the heavy 8°25 Tourist from St. 
Pancras (see Sect. b.), which latter has a harder route. No doubt 
a Gov‘. should be worse served than private people, but the Gov'*. 
ought to be aware of it. Now the Memorandum laid before the 
House 27 Feb. concludes by stating that the saving in time to 
Aberdeen “ will be secured by a mean speed throughout com- 
puted at 46 miles an hour, after allowing for stoppages (i.e. an 
“r.a.” of 46), a rate of travelling which perhaps is as highas may 
with safety be maintained on the average of so long a journey by 
a mail train running all through the night.” But, the time 
being 13 h. 25 m. for the 540} miles, to secure the above r. a. of 46 
the train would have to stop 101 minutes on the way, instead of 
50. To the last clause of the sentence we would respectfully 
reply that that speed which to a Gov‘. seems so high is every 
night on a wilder route outstripped by 3 miles an hour. It 
would not perhaps be worth troubling about but that the 
contract for this new Scotch (as also for the Irish) service is 

* This, says the Memorandum, “will steady the train and diminish 
oscillation inseparable from the transit of a light train at high velocity, 
which hinders letter sorting.” Poor Manchester peopie! then, and poor 
sorters on the Great Northern or by Irish Mail, who know what “high 


velocity ” is. One would almost think that this Memorandum was composed 
for the Government by the North-Western Company themselves. 
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fixed for 10 years: the late Government was therefore “gammoned” 
for 10 years. Meanwhile in 10 years the other expresses to and 
from Scotland, already much faster than this “ Special” train, will 
have been steadily quickening summer by summer as is their wont. 
We can see here why a Government is always behind the age. 

The following trains carrying mails leave Euston every summer 
night, week-days and Sundays :—(except the 8°40 and 9:0) 


P.M. 
8:0 “ Tourist” exp.—takes any early Scotch letters: this 
train runs in duplicate many nights, 25 carriages 
altogether (ran in triplicate on 10th Aug.) ° arr. Edin. 5°55 a.m. 
8°20 Irish Boat exp.—Mails and passengers: a few late 
bags added at Crewe from the 8-30 ° arr. Holy. 2°27 a.m. 
8°30 P. O. Special “Mails only.” Scotch, Carlisle and 
Lake District mails . arr. Aber. 9°55 a.m. 
8°40 (from July 20th to Aug. 11th “ Grows tenia: :” see > note) arr. Perth 8°15 a.m. 
8-50 former “ Limited ” Scotch Mail—now takes bags that 
missed the 8°30. Passenger train , ° arr. Edin. 7°20 a.m. 
9°0 Mails for Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, &e, 
Passenger train. 
10°0 Takes N. Wales and Lancashire mails. Passenger 
train . arr. Edin. 9°0 a. 
12-0 North country ona Scotch letters (for ‘Qnd deliv.); shen, 
by help of the Midland, delivers in Scotland at the 
same time as previously ‘letters posted 3 hrs. later in 
Swansea district. Passenger train. ° . » arr. Edin. 12°52 p.m. 


If these are not very fast—only the first 3 are exp.—yet they 
make a liberal sheaf to discharge across the kingdom within 5 
hours. They are a striking demonstration of the North-Western 
traffic.* 


Mails needing Acceleration. 


Penzance and Milford, G.W.R. 

The down mail to Penzance takes 10} hours, the up 11— 
distance 326 miles. The speed could be higher now above 
Exeter, and below it when the wooden viaducts are all made 
stone. Passengers are taken to Penzance in 8 h. 55 m. 

For Milford the down mail takes 9h. 35 m. Up, 9h. 25 m. 
Passengers 8 hrs. 


* No Englishman can be said to have finished his education who is not 
familiar with Euston station during these 3 weeks between 7 and 10 in the 
evening. The swarming platforms, the saloons and carriages nearly all 
engaged to Oban, Greenock, Perth, or Aberdeen, the air of a garden-party in the 
happy exodus, the countless queries put to guards and porters, the utter 
absence of excitement or Continental loss of temper on their part, the 
punctual start as if it were the ordinary programme,—this is England at its 
best. (The 8:40 does not pick up any passengers between Euston and Perth.) 
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The difficulty lies principally in effecting a junction with the 
Midland cross-country mail trains at Gloucester and Bristol. 

Norwich and Yarmouth, G.E.R. 

These mails are the survivors of the old state of things on the 
G.E. The down train takes 5 hrs. to Yarmouth, and the up 63 to 
London. 145 miles. 


The above are almost “ unmentionable” in express society. 





We have run over the chief improvements of express service for 
the year 1885. Those to the Continent speak for the South- 
Eastern, Chatham, and Brighton Lines; those to Scotland are a 
great credit to the Midland, the North-Eastern, Great Northern, 
and the four Scotch companies (Highland, Caledonian, G. & 8. W., 
N. Brit.); the N. Western receives new glory from its Irish 
mails, while the services between Manchester, Leeds, and London, 
add fresh distinction to the three great Companies—and to the 
M.8.¢L.—who provide them. Cross-country passengers bless 
the Midland, and are pleased—after many .years—with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ‘The Great Eastern, its hands full on 
every side, has come out well for its Seasides. 

Two great Companies remain; what have they done ? 

The G.W.R. have given one new express each way between 
Oxford and Paddington, one doing the 63 miles in 80 min., very 
good. This is all, on a system of 2300 miles. They are waiting, 
they say, till the Severn Tunnel (their greatest honour) is 
open. 

The L.&S.W. have quickened 1 min. to Portsmouth (1 h. 
54 m.) and 12 min. to Southampton (1 h. 52 m.) since 1883; these 
are now journey speeds of 382 and 421. Southampton has its 
“express,” at last, a solitary one, but it had one 2 min. quicker in 
the year 1848, 

As drunken Helots used to be brought before the Spartan 
youth, so these two Companies by their sad condition—from an 
“express” point of view—may serve to redouble the zeal of the 
others for all that is brisk and obliging. 





In 1871, as Lieut. Willock has shown, there were 250 expresses 
(taking the minimum j.s. at 36 miles an hour) running 23,700 
miles daily. In 1883 (raising the minimum j. s. to 40) there were 
409 swifter trains, with a mileage of 42,600. In 1885 the 
number has risen to 445, and the mileage to 47,000, an increase 
of 10 per cent. in mileage. All this fabulous growth has occurred 
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in a period of trade (and therefore railway) depression unequalled 
for its persistence. How much of it should we have had if the 
railways had been “under Government”? Year by year the 
railways have been giving the public better and better services 
and more luxurious accommodation for less and less net profit. 
What Government would go on doing this, with Budgets ever 
inflating ahead? We should never have known Great Northern 
speed, North-Western “Twin-Saloons,’ or Pullman bogies in a 
rush of “greased lightning” down Derbyshire heights. What 
would Manchester want with 42 exp., Leeds with 27, or Scotland 
with 19, not to speak of the absurdity of 57 more between 
Liverpool and Manchester? But programmes that would be 
absurd for a Government to contemplate, who have no compe- 
tition, are the very life of our actual railways. Their energy, 
leading to all those improvements which so invigorate the 
business of the country, is stimulated every day by the necessity 
of keeping abreast of their competitors in the search for a 
dividend. And natural obstacles help. There would not have 
been such high speed (i.e. such splendid engines and permanent- 
way, with everything involved therein) in England had not the 
Midland and Great Northern been obliged to enter Manchester 
by routes longer and steeper than the N.-Western, and therefore 
been compelled to do better work. But Government officials are 
guarded from the rude influences of competition and natural 
obstacle—with the result that they miss that spirit which puts a 
nation in the front. 

The whole phenomena of the railway world are a blow to 
some of the weaklier features of Socialism. Railways are a 
pungent example of how progress comes by means of individuals 
—who are exceptional men. The average man, good-natured 
and fond of inertia, would soon (on a limited globe) be unable 
to earn the salt for his (unlimited) family were it not for those 
high-pressure men the “ enthusiasts” who keep showing us new 
methods of getting more result with less work. The “average 
man” is a “passenger” in the boat of the world’s advance; 
as it was due to one man that the poor Oxford crew reached 
France the other day. A comparatively few exceptional people 
are the making of the world, as a place to live in, not to 
exist. Happily our expresses, so specially due to two or three 
individuals against the nation, have in their daily work done 
more to level-up those who are worst off than any dozen schemes 
that were ever broached by a Socialist philosophy. 

Yet, before we conclude our review, we must not, like David on 
a similar occasion, forget to give honour where honour is due. 
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Though these railway splendours—for such they are when all is 
said and done—originate from a few high-spirited Englishmen, 
by whom are’they carried out? To whom are entrusted every 
day and night the responsibility of the crucial details neglect of 
any one of which will make the whole a tragedy instead of a 
triumph? To the rank and file of the country who haunt “ the 
metals” all their life—a short one very often—to these in the 
last resort we owe that constantly increasing cause for pride 
which Bradshaw offers us. Nerve is at the bottom of it, that 
good old English nerve which once baffled Spaniards and now 
makes our “r. a.” unapproachable by any other nation. To take 
an express on a howling night for a hundred miles in a breath 
through the busiest routes of the land requires men of a some- 
what different sort from those who are pleased when they get 
what they want by a coward’s fraud from a very young girl. 


Nearly 300 years ago, as every schoolboy knows, one afternoon 
on Plymouth Hoe the sails of the Armada were seen by a 
group of famous sea-captains waiting for it. And every school- 
boy loves to recite those favourite lines of Macaulay which tell 
how that same evening the thrilling news—for there would be no 
expresses had the Spaniards won—was flashed across an eager 
land from beacon-fire to beacon-fire all through a memorable 
night. If in imagination we shift our list of express speed back 
three centuries, the news would have gone this way—by special 
messenger who at each stopping-place should be cheered by 
crowded platforms :— 


MILES, 
G.W.R. 246 Plymouth . . dep.2* 8 p.m. } 13 hrs. 18 min. 
* Zulu.” { 4 Paddington . ~ -tR , to whee h 
Hansom—fresh horse. ae cl atee he en 
Mid. (249 St. Pancras. . dep.8°25 ,, *|  “moOucms Hansom. 
«“ Tourist”(559 Carlisle. . . arr.3°26 ,, 


And we think, notwithstanding the reputation of light for 
travelling fast, that the leaps of flame from peak to peak would 
be beaten by the bursts of 100 miles at a time from station to 
station, so that the messenger in his “ Pullman Sleeping Car”— 
no sleep that night—would come flashing down the beautiful 
Eden valley and draw up in the Citadel station before 


“The red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle.” 





* The Midland would keep the train 5 minutes—it would not make 
them late at Carlisle. 
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Macaulay stops at Carlisle, because in 1588 Scotland was not one 
of us. But if the messengers had been two in number, the 
other might have gone on from Euston by the 8°30 Government 
“Mails only” (supposing red tape would relax in a national 
emergency). Ifso his journey would be :— 


MILES. 
Plymouth , . dep.2°8 pm. 
“ ” 
om {2463 Paddington. . arr.8'10 ,, 


(hansom &c.) 19 hrs. 47 min. 


j. s. = 40 miles an hour. 
ct.» f249 Euston . . dep. 8°30 is 
“ ”» ° ” 
P. 0. “Special. ton Aberdeen . . arr. 9°55 a.m. 


while eight hours later the news would be at remote Wick and 
Thurso—all this by personal contact, not by signal-fire. 

A few years before the Armada, when the Queen of Scots was 
yet alive, many faithful friends of hers had often to risk their 
life in a dangerous voyage by small boat from France to the 
Firth of Forth. How would they do it now ? 


MILES, 


SS. “ Invicta.” {o85 Paris . . . dep.11°0 am. 18 hrs. 5 min. (10 min. 


Victoria. . . arr. 7°20 p.m. for longitude E.). 
Hansom and food. j.s. = 37} miles per hour, 
, 2883 King’s Cross . dep. 8°0 P.M. including 22 miles of 
és ” 5 
GN.“ Tourist. {681 Edinburgh . . arr. 4°55 a.m. sea and 3} of hansom 


The days of the Armada are gone; but the men are not. 
E. FoxweE.t. 


P.S. The foregoing pages do not of course attempt a complete 
account of the express trains runin England, They are simply a 
rough sketch of express improvements made this year, that by 
considering these the ordinary reader may have some notion of 
the spirit and brilliancy for which English lines are eminent. 
No doubt there is another side to the medal,—improvements 
pressing for adoption. Ou these some pages might be written, but 
no one should be allowed to grumble till he can first appreciate. 
Even South-Eastern iniquities are forgotten in contemplating the 
August glow that irradiates our three great northern London 
termini. 
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fjavana; from a Courist’s Uote-book. 


Tue city of Havana, as it took shape and colour before me in the 
dawn of a February morning, was the pleasantest sight my eyes had 
fed on for many days, for I had just come from Florida, whither 
architecture has not yet penetrated. 

Havana, viewed from the sea, is one of the mosi picturesque of 
cities ; and in order fully to appreciate its charm, one has but to visit 
it fresh from a sojourn in a young American settlement. 

As the first faint glimmer along the eastern horizon began to 
pierce the surrounding darkness, and slowly dissipate the mist which 
lay like a shadowy curtain over the city, we saw that our steamer 
was one of a little fleet of six or seven vessels, benighted like our- 
selves, and awaiting the signal from the castle which should permit 
them to enter the harbour. We steamed slowly landward, and the 
grey mass over against us, taking more definite shape, revealed the 
bastions and ramparts of the Morro, the castle which crowns the ridge 
of rock forming the northern side of the channel, and guards the 
entrance to the harbour. The city, dimly visible through the mist, 
seemed asleep ; the castle gave out no sign. All at once, as it were, 
came the day; up leapt the sun over the horizon; the city, throwing 
off her misty night-robe, gleamed with walls of white and blue and 
purple, and reflected light from spire and tower and dome; the 
cannon from the Morro thundered out its summons, and, as the last 
echo died away upon the wave, we were abreast of the fortress, and 
making our way into the harbour. 

The aspect of Havana is of course entirely Spanish. The boats 
with their striped awnings and lateen sails; the swarthy boatmen 
and their jargon ; the flat-roofed houses with their painted walls, all 
remind you of Cadiz and Barcelona. Nor is the illusion dispelled 
when you land. The language you hear around you is that of the 
Peninsula; the fishermen lolling on the muelle, the beggars who 
importune you as you set foot upon the quay, the ragged lads sucking 
cocoanuts or quarrelling over their watermelon, are all true children 
of Spain; Spanish are the narrow flagged streets, hung with gaily 
painted awnings; Spanish are the disreputable-looking cabs and 
swarthy cabmen, and truly Spanish are the smells and filth. Havana 
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must look to-day very much as it looked a hundred years ago, and as 
it will look a hundred years hence. 

The first thing a visitor naturally does, after he is settled in his 
temporary residence, is to present his credentials. Spanish courtesy 
and the gentle behaviour of the Spaniard towards strangers are 
proverbial, and nowhere do they flourish more fairly than in the 
island of Cuba. In the large cities of Spain, the chivalric courtesy 
which was once the distinguishing characteristic of the Spaniard, has 
come to be regarded as out of date ; in Madrid men prefer to ape the 
brusqueness of the Parisian rather than copy the courtesy of their 
forefathers ; and the true Spanish manners of the old style are seldom 
encountered save in the provinces. But the Cuban is cast in the old 
mould. You have but to present yourself to him under proper 
auspices and his house is at your disposal, a place at his table is 
reserved for you, his horses are at your service ; he will put aside his 
own business that he may help you to take your pleasure ; his friends 
vie with himself in providing for your entertainment ; and if your stay 
in Cuba is not a pleasant one it will be your own fault surely, and 
not that of your hosts. 

The houses of the wealthier Cubans are as comfortable within as 
they are cheerless from without. Outside, they look like prisons ; 
you enter and find a palace. Not palatial in appointments, for, with 
few exceptions, the rooms are bare and undecorated ; but palatial in 
size. Many are constructed after the fashion introduced into Spain 
by the Moors, a style peculiarly adapted to the climate of the tropics. 
A broad facade with peristyle and balustrade of marble, approached 
by a flight of steps, forms the front of the building, and on the terrace 
beneath, after the heat of the day is over, you may see the inmates of 
the house swaying slowly to and fro in rocking-chairs, entertaining 
their friends, smoking, drinking coffee (coffee in Cuba is simply 
perfect), eating dulces, and exchanging salutations with the passers-by. 
From this terrace or verandah you enter the general living-room of 
the family, extending across the entire front of the house, large 
enough for a ball-room, and always pleasantly cool. This too is 
usually paved with marble. The house itself is built around an 
oblong court, the dining-room being at the end opposite to the salon, 

the rooms between being devoted to sleeping apartments, smoking 
and billiard rooms, bath-rooms, &c. In the centre of the court rises a 
marble fountain; palms, palmettos, flowering shrubs and tropical 
plants are grouped around; a marble balustrade encloses it, and 
slender marble columns join their capitals to the broad eaves of the 
roof. In the bright tropical moonlight, when the fountain plashes 
softly through the air, sprinkling the variegated leaves below with 
glittering drops of spray, the contrast between the white marble and 
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the broad green leaves of the palmettos, the bougainvillea with its 
clusters of purple or brilliant scarlet blossom, clinging to the marble 
pilasters, or drooping to the balustrade below, unite to form as pretty 
a picture as the eye can desire. 

Society in Cuba consists of three distinct classes. First there is 
the Cuban society formed of the descendants of the old colonists. 
These consider themselves the élite of the island, and hold somewhat 
apart from intercourse with the Spaniards or the foreigners. The 
golden days of the Cuban are past, and there is not much hope of 
their return. Formerly every Cuban had as much money as he 
knew what to do with. He never needed to take thought for the 
morrow ; and his large estates, administered by his intendant, 
gave him no concern, and provided him with the means to satisfy 
almost every whim. The peace which put an end to ten years of 
desultory warfare, saw the colonists almost wholly without resources. 
Of their wealthiest, many had spent their fortunes in the vain 
struggle for freedom, some had been banished, and many more left 
the island to settle in America or Europe. The power is in the 
hands of the Spanish officials, the wealth principally in that of the 
foreign merchants. There are of course a few old families who still 
keep up the ancient prestige, but the majority of the Cubans have 
a hard struggle with evil times, dishonest intendants, loss of trade, 
and a grasping Government. As their poveriy has increased, their 
pride has kept pace with it, and the Cuban disdains the whole tribe 
of Spaniards from the Captain-General downwards, and looks upon 
the foreign merchants much as Ivanhoe regarded Isaac of York. 

Then there is the Spanish society, composed of the officials who 
form the Government of the island, their families and hangers-on. 
This is of necessity ephemeral, for these officials are all Spaniards, 
appointed and sent out by the home Government, and any change of 
Ministry (and changes of Ministry are not infrequent in Spain, where 
to hold a portfolio, if only for a day, entitles one to a pension of 
twelve hundred a year) will disseat them all. It iscommonly reported 
that these officials owe their positions not to merit, but money; and 
that the surest way to secure a snug appointment is to make your 
application to the mistress of the man in power. Such stories sound 
strange in the nineteenth century, but Spain is still in the eighteenth. 
It is said that intmany cases the greater part of the salary is retained 
by the patron, so that the official thus appointed, knowing on what 
contingencies his tenure of office depends, is fain to make the most he 
can par la voie indirecte. A gentleman residing in Cuba, told me 
that he had been on terms of intimacy with a former collector of 
customs in Cuba. This man held his post for two years. He had to 
send home the whole of his salary to the patron who appointed him ; 
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and he left Cuba with sixty thousand dollars nett profit. But official 
peculation is part of the Spanish system ; every man who pulls an oar 
in the Government galley, thinks himself at liberty to dip in his 
private bucket at the same time. The following anecdote, the truth 
of which I can personally avouch, will illustrate this. A medical man 
of high scientific standing and large practice, a Cuban by birth, was 
appointed to represent the island at the Washington Medical Congress. 
The secretary who wrote to inform him of his appointment, added that 
a sum of two hundred dollars would be allowed him towards his 
expenses. The physician wrote back, declining the appointment. 
Meeting the Captain-General, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 
shortly afterwards, he was asked why he had thus declined the offer, 
and explained that he could not afford to leave his practice for the 
meagre equivalent of two hundred dollars. The Captain-General 
opened his eyes. “There must be a mistake somewhere,” said he, 
“for I remember distinctly that the amount of the grant was two 
thousand dollars.” Upon inquiry it was found that the clerks in the 
office had agreed to offer the physician two hundred dollars, or such 
other sum as they could induce him to accept, and then share the 
modest remainder among themselves. 

This subject reminds me of an incident related to me in Mexico by 
a gentleman who had known one of the parties concerned. It treats 
of the times when “ General” Santa Anna, after a successful revolu- 
tion, found himself at the head of affairs, and began to divide the snug 
places of the Government among his followers. One of these was a 
certain cavalry officer who had served the General well, and, to reward 
his devotion, Santa Anna appointed him collector of customs at 
Mazatlan. Our friend was not only a brave soldier, but an honest 
man ; he went to fill his new position with the firm intention of doing 
his duty by the Government which had appointed him. He had not 
been long at Mazatlan before three of the leading merchants called 
upon him, and informed him that three ships would probably arrive 
at Mazatlan in three or four days. The new collector thanked the 
merchants, and his visitors retired. Two days later, one of them came 
again, evidently perturbed. ‘My dear sir, are you aware that one of 
the ships is expected here to-morrow morning ? ” 

“So you gave me to understand when I last had the honour of 
receiving you; what of it?” 

The merchant looked surprised, then all at once a light broke in 
upon him. “Do you mean to say,” he said, “that you are not 
acquainted with the custom followed at Mazatlan on occasions like 
the present ? ” 


“T must confess I am not, if it is anything beyond the usual 
routine.” 
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“Well then, my dear sir, let me have the pleasure of instructing 
you. When a ship is signalled in the bay, it is expected that the 
collector of customs will pay a short visit to the country, lasting, 
say, a week or so. Our hospitable friend, Seiior Mendez, places his 
hacienda at your service; his horses are at your disposal; his son, a 
charming young man, will, if you wish it, accompany you thither and 
enliven your stay ; you will have a week’s excellent sport. When you 
return hither, I will have the honour, on behalf of myself and my 
brother merchants, of soliciting your acceptance of the modest sum 
of one thousand pesos in token of our general esteem.” 

The old soldier knit his brows. 

“ And what will be the result if I decline to accept your generous 
invitation ? ” 

“Senor, you surprise me! You surely are not going to raise 
objections, or give trouble, when all may be so well arranged?” 

“Oblige me by answering my question.” 

“ Well, I must confess that we have considered that possibility, and 
in the event of your refusing to comply with our humble request, but 
only as an extreme, a most extreme measure, to which I am sure you 
will be unwilling to compel us, and which our own good feeling, and 
the respect with which we regard you, will make us most unwilling to 
adopt——” 

“ Pray proceed.” 

“Well, we shall be compelled to use force.” 

“Use force to me ?” 

“T regret to say so, but it will be inevitable, if you persist in your 
refusal,” 

The old soldier rose, twirling his moustache. 

“ Now sir, that I understand you, I beg you to understand me. I 
am here to collect the customs, and I mean to fulfil my duty at all 
risks. There is my answer. What have you to say?” 

“Nothing, save that I greatly regret your decision, and beg most 
humbly to take my leave of you.” 

Next morning the merchants called again; the vessel was in the 
bay. Would the collector listen to reason and accept an amicable 
arrangement? ‘The old soldier smiled grimly. 

“T gave my answer yesterday. When the vessel anchors, I will 
go down to the quay: I will see that every box and bale and barrel 
is conveyed into the custom-house, there to be valued and levied on ; 
and if you attempt to interfere with me in the execution of my duty, 
I will call upon the commandant of the fortress to support me with 
his men.” 

The merchants looked at one anothor and smiled, and the spokes- 
man said : 
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“‘ Ah, my dear sir, how do you know that our worthy commandant 
is not equally interested with ourselves in your paying the country 
a visit? Let us beg you to alter your decision.” 

“Tt is made, and nothing will alter it.” 

At a signal from one of the merchants, five or six soldiers rushed 
in and overpowered the unfortunate collector. He was conveyed on 
board a ship, and carried to an island in the Pacific. There he 
remained for two months, until a passing vessel enabled him to 
return to the mainland. He hastened to Santa Anna, and related 
the treatment he had been subjected to. The old bandit listened 
tranquilly. 

“My good fellow,” he said, “you have brought it on your own 
shoulders. I gave you the appointment that you might make a good 
thing of it. I have sent another man there, and I hear no com- 
plaints.” 

The simple old soldier opened his eyes. 

“ Well, General, I have had my lesson. Give me another place, and 
you will hear no complaints on the score of my honesty.” 

Santa Anna threw down his cigarette. ‘“ No, sir, I have nothing 
for you; you have had your chance. I have no employment for 
fools,” said the old scoundrel as he hobbled out of the room. 

The foreign element is of course composed of merchants from other 
nations, who have settled in the island. Germans, French, and of 
late years Americans also, are among its members; but the majority 
are of British parentage, European-born or creole. This portion of 
Cuban society is pleasant enough, and some of its members entertain 
to a considerable extent. The Spaniards show courtesy and civility 
to strangers; but it is only by associating with the Cubans that one 
gets initiated into the manners and customs of the islanders. 
Briefly, take the Cuban society, if you can, the Spanish if you will, 
and the foreign if you must. 

In those Cuban families which have not held themselves aloof 
from intercourse with foreigners, the gradual influence of modern 
ideas has done much to soften the rigour of the old system, which 
debarred the maidens of a Spanish family from intercourse with the 
opposite sex ; but in many families the old régime is still maintained, 
and the amante de ventana is still a common sight in Havana. He 
may pour forth to his mistress, sitting within the window, his most 
impassioned vows; she is the star of his life, the light of his soul, 
the hope of his existence; but with these abstract delights he must 
rest contented. Towards a favoured swain a tiny hand may be 
extended between the bars, a ribbon or other love-token entrusted ; 
but the barred window is always between them, and the duena 
always within earshot. 
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While I was in Cuba I was fortunate enough to form the acquain- 
tance of a lady of noble Mexican family, who had been settled in the 
island for many years. She must have been between sixty and 
seventy ; but except that her hair was snow-white and her form some- 
what bent, she showed little sign of age, while her skin still preserved 
its smoothness and her eyes sparkled with the vivacity of youth. She 
was one of the most charming talkers I have met. One evening, in 
conversation with her, I alluded to the passage in the ‘ Barbiere,’ 
where Don Bartolo examines his niece’s fingers to see if she has been 
writing to Almaviva. “Surely,” I said, “it is out of the nature of 
things to suppose that Don Bartolo would exercise so strict a watch 
upon his ward.” 

Dona Juana smiled. 

“Well,” she said, after a moment’s pause, “I will tell you of a 
case in point, which shows that, when I was a girl, such extreme 
vigilance was by no means uncommon. I was educated with my 
sisters at a convent near Mexico. I was the youngest, and when I 
was fifteen I returned to my father’s house. My sisters had married, 
and I was alone with my father and my duena. I led a very happy 
life ; whatever I wished for was mine at once; and I was careful not 
to give utterance to unreasonable desires. In the morning I sat in 
the house, or walked with my dueia ; in the afternoon we drove, my 
father riding by the side of the carriage. Four things only were 
denied me: pen, ink, pencil, paper. But I had no one to write to, 
and I did not feel the restriction a hard one, indeed I never thought 
much about it. So you see, senor, that your Don Bartolo is not 
such an exaggerated character ; for my father’s views were but those 
of his countrymen.” 

“ But tell me, sefiora,” said I, “did the time never come when 
you found these restrictions burdensome ? ” 

“ You shall hear,” she said; “that is, if you care to listen to the 
love-story of an old woman like myself. I was seated one morning 
at the window, when I noticed a young cavalier come riding up the 
street. He was superbly dressed and mounted: he wore a broad- 
brimmed sombrero, trimmed with silver lace ; his large black riding- 
cloak was lined with scarlet, and his heavy silver spurs jingled as he 
rode. I thought I never in my life had seen so handsome a cavalier. 
He saw me sitting at the window, and looked so fixedly at me that I 
drew the curtain in my embarrassment. He must have turned his 
horse at the head of the street, for while I was still trembling with 
excitement, he came riding past again, and this time, as he passed 
he took off his sombrero and bowed. I scarcely slept that night. 
Next morning, I accompanied my dueia to mass at the cathedral. 
As we left the church, I raised my eyes and saw the cavalier who 
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had bowed to me the day before, standing at the entrance. Sefior, I 
need not tell you that I had never had any experience in affairs of 
the heart; I was fresh from the convent, and had scarcely spoken to 
any man except my confessor and my father ; but I felt instinctively 
that this handsome gentleman had come there to seeme. As we 
passed I felt his hand touch mine, and a little note was placed 
between my fingers. 

“ When we returned to the house, I managed, not without difficulty, 
to open and read my letter alone. It is fifty years since I received 
it, and I have it still—my first love-letter. Can you enter into the 
feelings of a Mexican girl when she is told for the first time that her 
eyes are brighter than the stars, more tender than the gazelle’s, and 
that her heart surely cannot be colder than her smile? But I will 
not weary you with the repetition of my precious little letter, every 
line of which I still know by heart. I read and re-read it, and then 
sat down to consider how I was to answer it.” 

“There your difficulty must have been insurmountable.” 

“Truly it did at first seem so. Writing materials I had none. 
Confide in my dueiia I dared not. She was a relative of my father’s, 
stern and severe. Still, I was determined to answer the letter. So 
kind a note ; so handsome a cavalier; it would be cruel to leave him 
without a reply. Besides, my heart was enlisted on his side. The 
letter had to be answered, that was certain; only, how was I to 
do it ? 

“T need not tell you, who know something of Spanish life, that my 
library was extremely select. Indeed, it consisted but of my book of 
offices, and two large books of devotional exhortations. But, I had a 
huge packet of saints’ cards I had used at the convent—one for almost 
every day in the year. I donot know whether you have ever seen such 
—cards with a picture of the saint or martyr at the top, and a prayer 
addressed to him underneath. Well, I was desperate, and I resolved 
to sacrifice the saints’ cards. I cut out the words I needed—and the 
fervid ejaculations served my purpose well—and thus I composed my 
letter. Then I took one of my handkerchiefs, and sewed each word 
to it in regular order. 

“The next morning I was at my window betimes, and it was not 
long before I saw the cavalier approach on foot. I rolled my hand- 
kerchief into a ball, and when he was close to the window, I let it 
drop at his feet. He picked it up, pressed it to his lips, and hastened 
away. 

“In this manner we corresponded for nearly two months, exchang- 
ing handkerchiefs daily, either at my window, or at the cathedral 
door. During all this time, I had never exchanged a spoken word 
with this gentleman. He told me who he was, and I was rejoiced to 
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learn that his family was equal in position to our own. By this time 
my pile of saints’ cards had been long exhausted, and the books of 
sermons were sadly mutilated, but they furnished me with the fairest 
phrases! When the second month had past, I wrote that I thought 
he should speak with my father. 

“The next day he came, accompanied by his uncle, and proposed 
formally for my hand. My father readily accepted him, for he was a 
man of distinction, and noble. We were married soon after, and 
lived for ten years in Mexico. Political disturbances forced us to re- 
tire to Cuba, where my husband had estates. I have been twenty 
years a widow, and have never ceased to regret my loss. So you see, 
seiior, that though I won my husband by deception, yet it was, as it 
were, forced upon me, and I think in my case it was pardonable. 
Only, the saints’ cards, and those pious books! that was a grievous 
sin, and I have done penance for it since, I may tell you.” 

I have given the substance of the story, but the manner of the 
narration cannot be reproduced. The lovely, white-haired old lady, 
telling her little love-story of half a century ago, now with a smile 
and then a sigh; her soft voice, and the tenderness in her eyes as she 
spoke of her husband and lover, would have impressed the most care- 
less listener ; and by one who heard her, the story of that evening will 
not soon be forgotten. 











Paradise. 


RUCKERT. 


O ParapisE must fairer be 
Than all on earth excelling: 
O would that I, from trouble free, 
Were there securely dwelling! 
In Paradise a river clear 
Of heavenly love is streaming, 
Where every bitter earthly tear 
A lucid pearl is gleaming. 


In Paradise soft breezes blow 
To cool the heart’s hot fever ; 

The pangs and pains that here we know 
They waft away for ever. 


In Paradise, on greenest glade, 
The tree of Peace is planted ; 

Tne sleeper underneath its shade 
By blissful dreams is haunted. 


A cherub sentry at the gate 
His wakeful watch is keeping, 
Lest worldly din should penetrate 
To rouse me, sweetly sleeping. 
My heart, that shattered bark, will there 
Be safe in harbour riding: 
Its ever restless infant, Care, 
Be lulled to rest abiding. 


For every thorn that gave a wound, 
A rose will there be borne me; 
And joy, that here no roses found, 
With rosy wreaths adorn me. 
There will all pleasures breathe and bloom, 
That here untimely withered, 
And blossoms rare of rich perfume 
From arid stems be gathered. 








PARADISE. 


All that was here my heart’s pursuit, 
Will grow from hour to hour, 

From tender frond as golden fruit, 
As summer’s opening flower. 

The blighted hopes that here were mine, 
Like wreaths from many a far land, 

In fragrant bloom will round me twine, 
My never fading garland. 


Youth, that on rapid beating wing 
So swiftly o’er me darted, 

And Love, that on a morn in spring 
One nectar draught imparted, 

Wingless and flightless there will be, 
And to their heart will hold me, 

And, like a child on mother’s knee, 
In soft embraces fold me. 


And that Divinity, whose light 
Shone dim and fitful gleaming, 

Whose lovely visage angel bright 
I only saw in dreaming, 

Fair Poesy unveiled will show 
Her eyes’ celestial fires. 

While joyously my song shall flow 
To sound of angel lyres. 











Mitre Court. 


‘By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


AvutTHor oF ‘GrorGE GEITH, OF Fen Court,’ ‘THE SENIOR 
PARTNER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXYI. 
MR. JEFFLEY IS PERPLEXED. 


In one of Fortune’s wars which was raging about the time Mr. 
Jeffley lay ill with his attack of quinsy, it chanced that a certain 
stockbroker, named Perham, came to great grief. 

He was not much worse, and he was certainly no better, than 
many others who found themselves after the battle sound in 
credit and in purse ; but some one must suffer; and in this case 
Mr. Nicodemus Perham chanced to be the sufferer. 

Also his creditors were sufferers. They had not even the poor 
consolation of bemoaning their fate in his society. Feeling that 
farewells are often painful, Mr. Perham considerately determined 
to spare his friends all trouble on that score, and left England 
without any foolish ceremony of leave-taking. 

Further, he did not incommode himself with luggage. He 
carried away from Albion only a pocket-book well lined, and 
such other valuables as were portable and unlikely to attract 
attention. Before he was declared a defaulter he had gone no 
one knew whither, leaving everything behind he could not con- 
veniently take away—amongst other items his family, at that 
time resident in his town house; and a villa, with lawns 
sloping to the Thames, where he had been wont to entertain 
hospitably during the summer of the year and of his own 
prosperity. 

A villa as new as Mr. Perham himself, and also like that 
gentleman, built mostly for show—large reception-rooms, hall 
paved with encaustic tiles, windows containing a painful amount 
of plate-glass, staring conservatory, boat-house roofed as if it had 
been a pagoda, and painted with as many colours as Joseph’s 
coat ; grounds, gardens, boat-house, yards, stabling, which required 
indeed, as the advertisements, “only to be seen.” 
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In a word, it was a cockney paradise, a place to which it seemed 
desirable to ask to dinner persons who were worth conciliating. 
For some inscrutable reason that at the time seemed no doubt 
good enough to Mr. Perham, Mr. Katzen had once been invited 
to spend a Sunday afternoon at Maple Villa—the name by which 
this Eden was known—and the German thought Mr. Perham’s 
riverside home one of the prettiest spots (out of his own dear 
land) he had ever beheld. The roses (standard, of course) 
were in full bloom; the conservatory was a mass of gorgeous 
beauty ; the flower-beds were a triumph of ingenuity and ugli- 
ness; in a moderate way, everything which money could do was 
done. All the plants were of the latest fashion and newest 
variety ; the very shrubs belonged to the most recent importa- 
tion; not an old flower of the commoner sort to be seen any- 
where, not even a daisy—the lawn was far too well kept for 
that wee, modest crimsoned-tipped thing to have a chance of 
showing its unwelcome head; the glare of the scarlet geraniums 
and yellow calceolarias might have made ordinary eyes ache, 
but not so eyes accustomed to consider a heap of gold the finest 
sight that could be beheld. 

At all events, Maple Villa pleased Mr. Katzen. He thought it 
a splendid place—a residence fit for any nobleman. Inside the 
house were mirrors and heavy curtains, and the most expensive 
and most comfortable furniture the best upholsterers could 
supply ; while the dog-cart, in which he was driven over to the 
station after a good dinner, a good smoke, and some excellent 
wine, was so well appointed that he hesitated a little before 
offering the groom a shilling. 

And now Mr. Perham had gone the way a good deal of seem- 
ingly prosperous business flesh eventually does go, and Maple 
Villa knew its former occupier no more. 

It was not likely either to know him any more again for 
ever. Mr. Perham could not be found or heard of—himself was 
an absentee, his estate in bankruptcy, and his assets, such as 
they were, in the hands of a certain firm of accountants, who 
meant to go on squeezing the sponge till not a drop remained in 
it to reward their exertions. 

Mr. Perham had taken such remarkably good care of number 
one, however, that the sponge-squeezing process proved less 
satisfactory than might have been hoped. 

“He was very selfish, I am afraid,” said the trustee, virtuously 
and naturally indignant at the thought of such a failing. ‘ Never 
considered any person but himself. So long as a thing was likely 
to last his time, it mattered not a row of pins how those fared 
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who were to come after. For example, who but he would have 
taken that Maple Villa on so short a term? Had it been freehold 
now, or even ninety-nine years; but just the mere fag-end of a 
lease, what can we do with it?” 

It is mere justice to the speaker to add he tried to dispose of 
the house and contents as they stood, but failed, and he was about 
making up his mind to put the furniture up to auction when Mr. 
Katzen made an offer to rent the residence for the rest of the 
summer, 

There was a little humming and hawing about the matter. 
The trustees did not know whether they could so let; they did 
not see their way; they were not quite sure of their position ; 
but when Mr. Katzen stated his willingness to pay an amount 
worth while putting in their pockets, and of paying it, moreover, 
in advance, the speed with which they knew and saw and became 
satisfied was little short of miraculous. 

“Now,” thought Mr. Katzen, “we'll give that loan a little 
shove—it shan’t stick, as it is doing, for want of my putting my 
shoulder to the wheel.” 

It must have been delightful to the stately gentlemen from 
New Andalusia to see how heartily their Consul threw himself 
into the scheme for improving the finances of that favoured land. 

As some tradesmen have a map showing how every thorough- 
fare in London has no other end or aim than to lead to their 
establishments, so Mr. Katzen had his map to prove that all the 
world’s traffic must eventually be conducted to or from New 
Andalusia. With every prospectus he sent this pictorial repre- 
sentation of the hitherto neglected resources of that country—too 
little known. ‘The railways which were to be, he traced in red 
lines, the rivers in blue, connecting canals in green, new roads in 
black, towns that as yet had no existence in yellow; the reference 
notes on the margin were copious as a good-sized index, while 
the explanatory pamphlet compiled by Mr. Katzen, which accom- 
panied the prospectus, was as lengthy as a sermon. 

The Consul utilised this pamphlet with great skill. He got it 
reviewed and noticed in twenty different ways. In some of the 
daily papers he even managed to secure leaders; in one, New 
Andalusia was pointed to as the source England might best look 
to for her future supplies of meat; in another, allusion was made 
to the inviting field it offered for emigration. The fathers of large 
families were entreated to consider the promise of a land which 
merely needed to be tickled in order to produce waving grain and 
the finest of fruits ; young men unable to procure employment in 

England were advised to secure passages for a country where 
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fortunes awaited enterprise and industry, and competencies could 
be secured by any one willing to work. 

The treasures of the deep were dragged up into the light of 
day; wonderful accounts also were given of cities lying in ruins, 
concerning which history contained no record—cities built by the 
nameless dead, and inhabited now merely by wild beasts. 

Fortunately, about the same time a volume of travels happened 
to be published, one portion of which described New Andalusia in 
glowing terms as a heaven for sportsmen. Its climate was 
extolled, its inhabitants lauded, the beauty of its scenery spoken 
of with enthusiasm, its horses represented as the finest in the 
world. 

Mr. Katzen got hold of the author and induced him to give a 
series of lectures, which paid a great deal better than the book. 
Little by little, by mere dint of assurance and piling statement 
upon statement, New Andalusia became for a season as well-known 
as the Monument. 

Each year sees, at all events, one craze possessing the British 
public; and that year many persons went crazy about New 
Andalusia. 

“Tn its sun, in its soil, in its climate, thrice blessed,” quoted 
the prospectus ; and the man did not live who could gainsay the 
truth of this assertion. 

Mr. Katzen had got a good thing, and he found himself 
competent to work it. When once he warmed thoroughly to his 
work, he felt it almost too easy. With a safe conscience he was 
able to invite investigation. 

Even to Mr. Bernberg’s mines he had not to tell an untruth 
about anything. Gold was in New Andalusia; how much or how 
little, scarcely affected the question. As for the government, it 
honestly intended to spend greater part of the loan in opening up 
the country. Not a penny piece did they owe—perhaps for a 
sufficient reason. There were no old scandals that could be raked 
up, no cheated creditors to sneer or warn; all was fair and above- 
board—pearls, coral-reefs, sponges, cattle, game, gold, fertility ; 
any intending bondholder might satisfy himself there was no 
deception. 

As is usual in such cases, a cloud of witnesses arose to give 
testimony concerning the richness of this new land of Goshen. 
All it required was DEvELopmEnt, and Mr. Katzen evidently meant 
it should not long lack the means of developing. 

He had pretty nearly carte blanche to do what he liked. To 
New Andalusia the idea of getting a loan seemed so utterly 
amazing, she was prepared to pay heavily for the privilege. She 
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was willing to concede almost anything except the money ; indeed 
there was nothing she wanted much more than settlers possessed 
of means and enterprise. 

She was quite rejoiced to hear that capitalists were prepared to 
search her mines, and kill her cattle, and work her fisheries, and 
cultivate her land, and, if occasionally she did wonder whether 
there was nothing left in Britain on which to expend surplus 
wealth, she was far too lazy to pursue the question to an end. 

Anybody who liked to pay for them was welcome to her pearls, 
or her minerals, or her cattle, or all she possessed, in fact. Pay- 
ment was essential, but as yet she had not grown extravagant in 
her ideas. 

“That is to come,” said Mr. Katzen, laughing. “ Happy, in 
this case, are the first served.” 

For it was clearly understood that so much per cent. represented 
but a little of the interest bondholders might look to receive. 
Figuratively speaking, the whole of New Andalusia was to be at 
their beck and call. If they found enough money, they might go 
in and possess. 

They would be allowed to fence-in the happy hunting-grounds 
where the buffalo, in a sort of armed neutrality, cropped with the 
wild cattle; they could plant, and build, and fish, and shoot, and 
erect meat-preserving sheds, and run out wharves, and, in fact, 
convert the land of promise into another Albion. 

Happy, happy New Andalusia—unlimited gin, unlimited 
poverty, unlimited ugliness—no wonder your heart waxed warm 
and your fair face cheerful at such a prospect. 

If over your hills a fresh generation of cattle is now roaming, if 
in your mines the gold still remains hidden, if your pearls and 
coral and sponges have not yet drugged the European market, it 
is scarcely your fault. 

When your story comes to be written and your people clad, 
Moore’s line may probably be quoted : 


“Twas fate, they'll say, a wayward fate;” 


only for fate the name of Katzen may be substituted; and yet 
Mr. Katzen worked indefatigably. First and last he garnered 
something near two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, which, 
however, can be only regarded as a flea-bite in comparison with 
what New Andalusia wanted. 

At Maple Villa the Consul received all sorts and conditions of 
men. Hedid not live there—the suburbs or the country, without 
plenty of society, in fact, represented to him the desolation of 
abomination. In the abstract he might love nature; in the 
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concrete he adored the City. In all the world there seemed to 
him no place so desirable as the tract of pavement round and 
about the Royal Exchange: and for this reason he only used 
Maple Villa as a house of entertainment where he invited men 
who could, he believed, prove useful—men he wanted to impress 
or humbug. 

In this species of commercial diversion he found Mr. Rothsattel 
an invaluable assistant. He engaged cooks and waiters; he knew 
how to cater well and yet economically—where to procure the best 
wines, the oldest brandy, the finest liqueurs. Mr. Katzen had but 
to say how many guests were to be “ victualled,” and he was able 
to dismiss the subject from his mind, confident when the day and 
the hour arrived everything would be in perfect order. 

And so the game went merrily on; bonds at Mitre Court were 
dealt out as quietly and swiftly as a pack of cards. 

Never before had so much money passed through Mr. Katzen’s 
hands. He disbursed freely, yet prudently. The fame of his 
doings was wafted across the ocean to New Andalusia, where those 
in authority congratulated each his fellow upon the cleverness of 
their Consul. 

Through all, however, Mr. Katzen kept himself from being 
uplifted. He walked with outward serenity through prosperity, 
as he had walked with apparent calmness while luck kept dead 
against him, 

He did not lose his head and begin to talk big and make 
enemies—even to Mr. Bernberg he gave himself no airs, though 
when he happened one day casually to remark he only hoped to 
get bread and cheese out of the loan, his dear Victor laughed 
aloud. 

“You have a pocket full of concessions, I suppose?” said that 
gentleman. 

Tn answer to which Mr. Katzen only shrugged his shoulders. 

Everything considered, his humility was really wonderful. He 
went in and out of Fowkes’ Buildings, as Mrs. Jefiley declared, 
“ just like anybody else.” 

He seemed perfectly contented with his former accommodation, 
and he did not talk much about Maple Villa, though he once 
seduced Mr. Jefiley down to look at that desirable residence, 
which impressed Jack more perhaps than it ought to have done. 

“ My conscience!” he remarked to Frank Scott after he had 
described the beauties and glories of Mr. Perham’s former abode. 
“Katzen must be a cleverer fellow than I ever gave him credit 
for; why the place is fit for a lord! There is no single thing you 
could name wanting about the house.” 
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“Hang him!” That was all that Mr. Frank said; but he said 
it with fervour. 
Mr. Jeffley looked at the young man in a sort of troubled 

surprise. 

“ Why, Scott,” he exclaimed, “ what has come to you? I used 
to be bad enough about Katzen—I never did like him, and I never 
shall; but you are worse now than I ever was. Seems to me 
you're altogether changed, man, somehow; you've never been the 
same once since that night we went up to Mr. Fulmer’s.” 

“ Have I not?” said Frank a little consciously. 

“No, andI can’t make it out, Frank. You were all for peace and 
goodwill, and thinking the best of everybody ; but now if you are 
able to find a nasty thing to say, you say it. What has gone 
wrong with you, my lad? Make a clean breast of the trouble.” 

“Tam unhappy,” was the reply, “and nobody is genial when 
unhappy.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Jack; and he considered this proposition 
while young Scott held his peace. 

“T don’t quite go with you,” went on Mr. Jefiley after a pause ; 
“but that is neither here or there perhaps. What is more to the 
purpose, why are you unhappy? Out with the worry—a sorrow 
told is a sorrow lightened, remember.” 

“T can tell you no more about it.” 

“Won't you let me try to help you?” 

“No one can help me.” 

“ Well, if you are sure of that——” 

“Tam quite sure of that.” 

Mr. Jeffley smoked on in silence; at last he took his pipe from 
his mouth, knocked out the ashes, and said : 

“ There is one thing, Scott, I’m afraid I am sure of too.” 

“ And what is that, if I may inquire?” 

“Tam afraid you have got the nineteenth-century complaint.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“The complaint of this part of the nineteenth century anyhow,” 
proceeded Jack slowly—“ discontent.” 

“Do you think I am discontented ?” 

“Positive you are ; and how you come to be discontented baffles 
me. Eighteen months ago, a brighter, cheerier young fellow 
couldn’t be found; then you had but a poor salary and no 
prospects, now you have a fair salary and good prospects.” 

“No, I have not,” interrupted Frank. “I can see the lie of the 
country pretty well—I am to work up a business for my principals, 
and then when I have done it, in will step the two young men, 
and I may go and hang myself.” 
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Mr. Jeffley looked at the speaker in blank astonishment. 

“Tf that isn’t something!” he ejaculated at last. ; 

“T would rather be working for myself in the poorest way,” 
went on the young fellow vehemently, “than be at the beck and 
call of any man even at a large salary.” 

All alike—all alike!” exclaimed Mr. Jeffley. ‘“ Every servant 
wants to be master nowadays.” 

“Surely you cannot blame the servant for that,” said Frank. 

“Qh! I blame nobody,” returned Jack, commencing to fill his 
pipe once again. 

“But you do,” was the answer; “you think everybody should 
be content going on plodding—that he never ought to try to rise.” 

“T think if a person takes a salary he ought to be satisfied to 
do the work he takes it for. I can’t believe any man can put his 
heart into his employer’s business while he is considering how he 
can better himself; it isn’t feasible, my boy. If you mean to do 
any good you'll have to set your whole mind to your work, and 
trust to your master’s generosity for aught beyond your salary. 
For my own part, I have a notion it is best for a man to do his 
duty without thought of fee or reward beside the stipulated sum 
for which he has agreed to doit. Maybe with these new lights 
of yours you'll think I’m talking rubbish, but it is right to be 
single-minded. If a man can’t serve God and Mammon, and we 
know that is so, I am very sure he cannot serve his master who 
pays him weekly or monthly wages, and some tempting speculation 
in the next street.” 

Frank Scott looked at Mr. Jeffley with surprised bewilderment, 
then he said : 

“So you imagine speculation is what tempts me.” 

“T don’t know about speculation,” answered Jack ; “ but I have 
a suspicion you want to make money too fast.” 

“No, no—not too fast ; I only want to make it before youth has 
gone, and hope grown old.” 

“Stuff!” and Mr. Jeffley smoked calmly on. 

“Tf you knew,” began Frank, after a long pause—* if you only 
could know the hopes with which I came back to England—the 
purposes I had 4 

“Most folks have had hopes and purposes, I suppose,” com- 
mented Mr. Jeffley drily. ‘You are not the only one in the 
world who has fancied he was awake while he was really dream- 
ing. We have all our notions—I know I had mine; but there— 
Lord !—what’s the use of notions, when people have to earn their 
bread ?” 

Had this been a general proposition, Mr. Francis Scott would have 
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answered “ They are of no use,” but when it came to be applied 
to himself, the complexion of affairs changed. As for Jack, and 
whatever notions he might ever have indulged in, that also was 
quite another matter. 

Looking at that satisfied, comfortable, unsentimental face, Frank 
felt his feelings were one thing and Mr. Jeffley’s another. Then 
it flashed upon him there had been a time when he had thought 
otherwise ; a time when, without sign or speech, he pitied Jack, 
knowing that in his life there was a great want. 

Now—how was it? Had Jack grown even more commonplace 
than of yore—or had he, Frank, gone on? He did not look at 
Jack with quite the same eyes as formerly, and Jack most 
certainly did not regard him from quite the same point of view. 

Already this young man was facing one bitter problem of our 
humanity. 

He and Jack had somehow grown apart. It was very hard 
indeed Frank considered, for he was sure he felt just the same 
towards Jack, while Jack knew he was not the same. 

And Messrs. Deedes’ manager mourned over the fact with a 
most unselfish sorrow. It grieved him to see what he considered 
the canker of discontent, destroying a nature he formerly believed 
as sweet as he ever met; further, he imagined Frank’s recent 
unsettledness was doing him no good in St. Dunstan’s Hill. 

“He’s got a grand chance, and he is pitching it away as a child 
might a diamond,” he thought; “and yet I am half afraid to give 
him a hint Deedes are not altogether pleased, lest I may make 
matters worse.” 

“Look here, Scott,” he said at last, breaking the silence which 
had followed his last remark. ‘ You can’t think it is any pleasure 
to me to be finding fault with you this way.” 

“T don’t suppose it is,” answered Frank sulkily. 

“Well, whatever hopes you came back to England with, try to 
put behind you. I am vexed things have not turned out as you 
wished, but it is the common lot.” 

“That is not much comfort,” commented Mr. Scott. 

“T think it ought to be,” retorted Jack. “It would scarce be 
pleasant to feel you had all the world’s troubles on your own 
shoulders ; but whatever you may think about that, I am very 
sure you won't mend old griefs by making yourself miserable now. 
You had best make a clean sweep—wipe the slate and begin a fresh 
score—you'll feel ever so much lighter. What can’t be cured, you 
know, must be endured.” 


“ You know nothing’about what is the matter with me,” returned 
Frank. 
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“ How should I when you won’t tell me? What Ido know is 
enough for me—too much indeed.” 

“ Indeed, and what is that? ” 

“You are doing yourself no good with your employers. Mr. 
Deedes sees your heart is not in your work. He has said as much 
to me. He spoke about you very kindly—but iy 

“Tt was not Mr. Fulmer then?” interrupted the young man 
with a sneer. “I thought perhaps your friend might have been 
making some remarks on the subject.” 

“He did not make any remark but that he suspected what was 
the matter with you.” 

“Oh! and what does he suspect, pray ? ” 

“That you are in love—don’t look so angry—he was not find- 
ing any fault, he only said he would rather, on the whole, you had 
taken to drink.” 

“ How kind—how considerate! He didn’t by any chance say 
who I was in love with?” 

“No! I made so free as to ask him.” 

“Is it possible? And he did not order you out for instant 
execution ? ” 

** No—he said if he knew, it would not be fair to tell.” 

“T wish Mr. Fulmer was ” Well, what Mr. Francis Scott 
wished did not sound nice at all. 

“ Tut-tut-tut,” cried Mr. Jeffley. “Frank, you are set on 
ruining yourself. I would not have told you a word of all this if 
I had not felt sure you are trying the firm over-much. They wil} 
bear a good deal—but I am in awful fear they may lose patience 
some fine day, and say what you won’t much like to hear.” 

“ But for one thing I would save them the trouble,” retorted 
Mr. Scott, flinging himself in a gust of passion out of the room. 

“There,” remarked Jack, “I said I would only make matters 
worse—and I have done it.” 


Cuapter XXYVII. 
MR. KATZEN PROPOSES. 


As the short period for which Mr. Katzen had taken the defaulting 
stockbroker’s desirable residence drew to a close, great pressure 
was brought to bear on New Andalusia’s Consul, with the object 
of inducing him to buy the appropriate furniture and fag-end of 
the lease. 

“Come, Mr. Katzen, you shall have it for a song,” remarked 
the trustee. 
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“Very well,” said the Consul, “what song shall it be? Ido 
not sing, but that is a mere detail.” 

Then the accountant, feeling sure of his man, named what he 
called a merely nominal sum, whereupon Mr. Katzen, with well- 
feigned surprise, exclaimed : 

“Tsee! Isee! It is a cheque you want, not a song. Now why 
could you not have told me so at first ?” 

He was not such a foolish bird as to be caught with chaff. 
“No, no, no,” he declared; “‘ not for me. The place has served 
my turn, I am tired of it. Besides, the Thames sometimes 
comes up to the hall door. Think how pleasant it must be to 
step from the windows into water! You take back your house, 
and sell it if you can. If you can’t, why it will have to stay 
unsold, so far as I am concerned.” 

“But a man in your position ought to have a house, Mr. 
Katzen. Reflect—consider—the very very low price we have put 
upon it. You will never meet with such a chance again.” 

“That may be. I shall run the risk. What one does not want 
is dear almost for nothing. Besides, I mean to have a house—in 
London though—a flat.” 

“You will want furniture then. Why not make a bid for the 
contents of Maple Villa?” suggested the trustee eagerly. 

“What !—to put in my flat? My good sir, you must indeed 
consider me a very silly person.” 

If any one thought so, it certainly was not the astute individual 
addressed. Indeed, about that time, Mr. Katzen’s cleverness was 
a theme of frequent conversation amongst even those who had not 
the happiness of intimate acquaintanceship. 

As usual, rumour exaggerated his success in floating the New 
Andalusian loan, and piloting it to land. 

“ Knowing little beggar !”—“ Hatful of brains ! ”—* Not another 
man could have done it!”—‘ He’s like a cat: once he gets his 
head through any hole, he can squeeze his whole body !”— 
“‘There’s no ladder too tall for the fellow to swarm up! ”—“ Deep 
dog !”—* Wise enough to keep his own counsel !”—* Shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised to see him at the top of the tree in another year 
or two!” Such were a few of the encomiums passed on the 
Consul by those who but a short time previously had pretended 
not to see him in the street, and were wont to speak of him as a 
“needy little adventurer.” 

Other times, other manners. Mr. Katzen was in the sunshine 
now, and the moths were dancing about him. 

The loan had long been closed, for the good reason that no 
more money was to be cajoled out of John Bull’s capacious 
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pockets, and Mr. Katzen was now pursuing various new specu- 
lations of his own. No one could have found fault with him for 
want of decision in his New Andalusian monetary campaign. 

When he found the returns failed to pay the cost of advertising, 
he instantly stopped the game. 

“That well is pumped dry,” he decided. “We must sink 
another.” He had found the festivities at Maple Villa extremely 
useful as landing-nets for desirable fishes, and it was for this 
reason he determined to take that flat for which his friend the 
accountant had wanted him to purchase Mr. Perham’s chairs and 
tables. 

“Yes,” thought the Consul, “the time has come when I must 
make a change. Fowkes’ Buildings was well enough, but Karl 
Katzen is not precisely the Karl Katzen who once was glad to rest 
there. He is a power now, and should be lodged accordingly.” 

He said nothing to Mrs. Jeffley of his intention till his new 
abode was ready for occupation. Nay, even then he waited a 
little, keeping his rooms in her house on for a time, though he 
rarely occupied them. 

At last he spoke—money accounts between them having been 
squared months previously—and told his good friend that, even 
while he was broken-hearted at the idea of leaving, he must go. 

For a moment Mrs. Jeffley looked at him incredulously ; then 
she cried, “I knew it—I felt this was coming,” and burst into 
tears. 

With what words Mr. Katzen soothed, or rather tried to soothe 
the fair Maria, he never afterwards could exactly remember. He 
went nearer making love to her than was quite prudent; but 
Mrs. Jeffley took not the smallest notice of his assurances of 
devotion. 

Things had lately been going contrary with her. One person 
had left in her debt. Captain Hassell was about to be married. 
Her term of the house was nearly out, and the landlord would not 
enter into a fresh agreement, except at an increased rental. Jack 
had grown of late rather independent, and when his wife began to 
scold, he took his hat and went out. Servants were more difficult 
than ever to procure, and when procured could not be induced to 
stay. Miss Weir told her that while she kept Mrs, Childs about 
the house, she need not expect to get a servant to remain in it. 
Her cup had seemed full before, and now Mr. Katzen added the 
last drop which caused it to overflow. 

“But it is no matter what I feel,” she said. “I am nobody— 
you have got so rich and so grand, the old days are quite 
forgotten.” 
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“ When I forget all you have done for me, may Heaven forget 
me too,” answered Mr. Katzen; “and as for the little money I 
have made—when your fine ship comes home, you will have money 
too, lots of it.” 

And so he chatted on, till Mrs. Jeffley dried her eyes, and 
remarked with a heavy sigh : 

“ Fretting would not set a broken bone, and she must make the 
best of it.” 

“ You will be marrying, next, I suppose,” she went on. 

“T dare say,” he answered. “ All in good time.” 

“ Abigail Weir, of course.” 

“ Perhaps she may not have me.” 

“Qh, she’ll have you fast enough now,” said Mrs. Jeffley with 
an emphasis which meant the only friend who had liked him, and 
stood to him in his days of adversity, was the one he coolly pro- 
posed leaving. 

“T hope you will prove a true prophet,” returned Mr. Katzen 
with great presence of mind. 

“T only wish I was as sure of getting my lease renewed as Iam 
she won’t say No when you ask her,” answered Mrs. Jeffley. “It 
was only this morning she told me she had got to hate the sight 
of a needle, and wished she could find any other way of earning 
her bread.” 

“What a rare faculty you have, dear friend, of putting things 
pleasantly,” remarked Mr. Katzen. 

“Well, you know it is hardly to be expected a young girl 
would marry a man old enough to be her father for love.” 

“Very true; but that signifies not at all—the love will come.” 

“T am sure I hope it may—some people would not like to chance 
it though.” 

“Some people are afraid of chancing anything.” 

“Remember, I have nothing to say against Abigail Weir—she 
may be a little free with her tongue, and sharp in her temper; 
but she is a good sort, and Id like to know she was happy—all 
the fame, I think you would have done better to choose a woman 
nearer your own age, and that had not been picked out of the 
gutter. People are apt to cast up things like that.” 

“They are indeed,” said Mr. Katzen with ready acquiescence. 

“And you might feel it hard to be told some day your wife had 
been a beggar child—-no less, no more.” 

“That is true—-I might.” 

“And so you will think twice before throwing yourself 
away?” 

“T will many times, dear friend. Thank you so very much.” 
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“Not, remember, but I think the girl a good girl.” 

“That is the best of you—always just, always generous.” 

“T would do my endeavour to act fair by everybody.” 

“And your endeavour is your act—beyond all things you 
are free from the few foibles of your sex. You know not 
envy or jealousy, or any such bad passion. It is not many ladies 
standing in the glorious summer prime of life who can look 
with clear, ungrudging eyes on the tender little maidens still 
innocently straying under the apple blossoms of spring. But 
you, ah! you are angelic! For you the sere autumn holds no 
terrors—for you the approach of that inevitable winter which 
changes beyond recognition even the most beautiful, cannot 
affright.” 

And feeling he could not civilly add anything in the way of 
nastiness to the flowery speech, Mr. Katzen took his hat and, 
intimating he intended going for a little stroll, left Mrs. Jefiley to 
meditate if she pleased on the mutability of all friendship, more 
especially male friendship. 

“He's off to that girl,” thought Jack’s wife—* well, I’m sure I 
don’t know! What he can see about her passes my compre- 
hension.” 

Mr. Katzen, however, was not off to “that girl,” instead he 
meant to see Mr. Brisco. 

“No time like time present,” he considered, “ when time present 
means money at your bankers, credit every where—a good position, 
and the reputation of being as shrewd a man as any on Change. 
And you are shrewd, my Karl—only—only—it does seem hard 
that when you were just as clever and capable—as persevering 
amd as ready to seize a chance as you are now—you could not get 
a soul to believe in you except perhaps poor stupid Mrs. Jefiley, 
and our good friend in Love Lane. Never mindthough. What a 
world this is, my faith! Kick it hard—harder—and it will lick 
your hand—grovel tolickit. Speak it fair—pat it—pouf !—how it 
snarls—how it has snarled at you!” 

Even when contrasted with his present prosperity, the memory 
of that time of adversity was not quite pleasant. The conscious- 
ness that we have conquered fate often fails to salve the wounds 
we have received during the fight; and though he showed so 
brave a front and sneered with such scorn at the folks who had 
flouted him, often that part of a man which in such a nature as 
Mr. Katzen’s apes self-respect turned sick to think of what his 
other part had borne in the struggle for mere existence—for 
bare meat and clothing—lodging, and a shilling or so in his 
pocket to keep the devil out. 
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“Let it go—let it sleep,” he murmured ; “ it was a black past— 
we won’t spoil the sunshine by thinking of it,” and he turned his 
face resolutely towards the old house, where in answer to his knock 
he was cheered by the sight of Abigail. 

“How are you?” he cried. “It is so long—so long-——” 
“What is so long?” asked the obdurate maiden, releasing her 
hand. 

“Since we have met,” returned Mr. Katzen tenderly. 

“Oh! isthat all? Surely it was not worth while calling to say 
80 little.” 

“Ah! but I have more, much more to say,” he answered ; “and 
that reminds me—is Mr. Brisco to be seen?” 

“T suppose so. He is in his room,” and with this plain 
dismissal Abigail walked back to her own snuggery, leaving Mr, 
Katzen to make his way upstairs, helped by the faint gleam of 
a gas burner turned as low as was compatible with being alight 
at all. 

Abigail never glanced at her lover, but he stood on the first 
landing making pantomimic gestures of love and admiration till her 
last footfall died away. Then, with a serious face, he set himself 
to the task of bearding Mr. Brisco in his den. 

“And I can’t even hazard a conjecture as to how he will take 
it,” thought the Consul. “ However, here goes,” and he rapped 
lightly at the accustomed door. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Katzen’s quick ear caught 
the sound of a faint rustle of paper, of a drawer being cautiously 
closed, and then utter silence. 

“Soh—h—h!” whispered the Consul to himself; after which 
comforting exclamation he tapped again. 

“Who is there?” asked Mr. Brisco. 

“T—Katzen—Karl Katzen——” 

“Oh! Mr. Katzen,” said Mr. Brisco, opening the door, “ pray 
walk in. I did not expect to see you.” 

“T hope I am not a very bad sight,” returned the Consul. 

“Bad! Quite the contrary. Won’t you sit down? And how 
are you?” 

“As well,” said Mr. Katzen, accepting the proffered chair, 
which lacked a back, “as a man can be, who comes a-begging.” 

‘ “A-begging!” repeated Mr. Brisco. ‘ What can you want to 
eg?” 

“Not money,” was the reply. “No, not so much as a single 
brass farthing; but I do want something badly.” 

“What is it?” And Mr. Brisco’s tone was not encouraging. 

“First,” said the Consul, no way abashed or disconcerted 
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checking off one item on the fore-finger of his left hand, “your 
patience——” 

“ And then?” 

“Your attention.” 

“ Yes, and afterwards?” 

“ Your wisdom, judgment, common sense.” 

“Do you want my advice?” 

“No. I take no man’s advice. Rude, you say, but true. You 
take no man’s advice. Why should you? Why should I? Why 
should anybody not a fool?” 

Mr. Brisco shook his head. “If you are propounding some 
conundrum,” he observed, ‘I may tell you I never even tried to 
guess one in my life.” 

“It is not a conundrum, this want of mine. Listen tome. I 
am doing well—you know that. It is a miracle what fortune has 
come tome. Sometimes I stand still, and say I to my own self, 
‘Can it possibly be all since Whitsuntide last year?’ Everything 
has so changed. Now, big people stop me in the street, and say, 
‘My dear Katzen.’ And I hear and smile, and think, ‘ Not so long 
ago I was cheap Katzen, useless Katzen—so little you could not 
see me across Finch Lane.’ Ah! bah! and all the time I am just 
the same, the same heart, the same brains, the same bones, the 
same body.” 

Mr. Brisco smiled bitterly. ‘“ It is easier to see a sovereign than 
a halfpenny, you remember.” 

“True, true. Iam the gold now. I was but the poor copper 
once. Never mind that, though. See me as I am, prosperous, 
well considered, going to do bigger things still, and yet I want— 
a small trifle more.” 

“ And that is 4 

“Can you not guess?” 

“T can’t guess—unless, like the sailor who wanted more rum 
even than he could float in, you want more money.” 

“T shall be able to get more money; it is not that.” 

“Then, in God’s name, what is it?” 

“When a man has money, a house, furniture, what is it he 
most generally needs ? ” 

“T have not the faintest idea. You must tell me. I give it 
up ! ”? 

“Why, a wife, to be sure!” 

“A wife!” echoed Mr. Brisco in amazement. ‘Good Lord! 
Whose wife ? ” 

“Whose wife! Nobody’s wife,” answered Mr. Katzen. “I 
want a wife of my own.” 
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“Then why don’t you get one? Women are not so scarce.” 

“Ah! It is just there I need your help.” 

“My help!” said Mr. Brisco. “My good sir, are you 
mad?” 

“T am not mad,” answered Mr. Katzen. “I want a wife—not 
a vague wife, but a particular wife, and you are the only person 
who can aid in perfecting my happiness.” 

“What do you take me for?” asked Mr. Brisco. “A bishop, 
or an archbishop, or even a curate ? ” 

“No. I shall not require a parson till later on. What I 
require now is a good word from you to the lady.” 

“To what end? I don’t know who she is; and if I did - 

“Oh, yes, you do know her,” interrupted Mr. Katzen. 

“You must be mistaken. I do not know a woman even to 
speak to, except Abigail E 

“That is enough. It is on Abigail I have set my heart. It is 
with Abigail I want your help.” 

“ Abigail!” repeated Mr. Brisco. “ Abigail Weir!” 

“Are you aware of any obstacle?” asked Mr. Katzen a little 
uneasily. But Mr. Brisco never answered him. With his hands 
folded before him on the table, he sat silent, looking steadily into 
vacancy. 

For a time Mr. Katzen sat silent too, but at last he broke the 
stillness by suggesting : 

“You seem surprised 

Mr. Brisco turned his pale face and cold eyes full on the Consul 
as he said : 

“T am stunned.” 

“What, did you never suspect anything of the sort ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Strange, too. Not even when I suggested the possibility of 
her having a lover?” 

“Why should that have made me suspect you?” 

Mr. Katzen shrugged his shoulders. 

“None so blind,” he thought. ‘“ Anyhow,” he added aloud, “I 
never remember the time when I was not more than half in love 
with our wandering maiden. It has grown with her growth. I 
have desired money for her sake, influence that I might sway her, 
position that I might share it with her; I have served for her 
Seven years. Give her to me!” 

“She is not mine to give.” 

“Then she is not yours to withhold.” 

“True, she is not x 

“To whom does she belong ?” 


” 
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“T don’t know that she belongs to any one.” 
“Tf that be so, there cannot be much difficulty. Come, Mr. 
Brisco, I have spoken frankly to you—why don't you speak 
frankly to me ?” 

“ About what? ” 

“About Abigail; I want to marry her. Have you any 
objection ? ” 

Mr. Brisco resumed his wrapt contemplation of the further 
corner of the room. 

“T had other views for her,” he said, as though arguing the 
matter with himself. 

Mr. Katzen longed to ask if those views included transforming 
the sprightly Abigail into Mrs. Brisco, but he refrained. 

“Though as a lover,” he began, “it behoves me to be modest, 
I confess it, speaking as a disinterested outsider, I think that 
charming Miss Weir is not likely to get a much better offer.” 

“T dare say not—I dare say not,” agreed Mr. Brisco, in an 
absent tone of voice. 

“Then why won’t you answer me?” asked Mr. Katzen. “ Why 
do you neither give nor withhold your blessing? I do not ask or 
care who her father and mother were, or whether she ever had 
any ; I do not seek to solve the mystery of her coming here and 
of your letting her stay ; I am wiiling to make a small settlement 
to the end that, if left a widow, she would not be forced to go on 
stitch, stitch to the end of the chapter. I long for the delights 
of domestic life—long for the fire-side, the easy slippers, the 
saucy talk of Abigail. Give her to me. Speak a good word of 
recommendation—say, at least, you are not averse.” 

“You have taken me by surprise,” answered Mr. Brisco coldly. 
“Such an idea never occurred to me—never would have occurred. 
Why, you must be years older than she.” 

“ Hum—m—m—m!” exclaimed Mr. Katzen. “There is a 
disparity, I admit ——” 

“T should think there is,” interpolated Mr. Brisco. 

“Still, it will lessen every day.” 

“Will it ?” 

“In proportion, I mean. She will grow older year by year.” 

“‘ And you will grow younger, I suppose ?” 

“Most likely. Why not? Prosperity and happiness might 
well make a greybeard young. Besides, it is not a case of May 
and December—more like April and July, shall we say ?” 

“Say what you please; it won’t commit us,” observed Mr. 
Brisco. 

“ And you need not be afraid but that I would be good to her ; 
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I should not like her to wet the sole of her little shoe. I would 
take her to see beautiful lands, and old cities——” 

“Yes; but I have not the faintest notion whether Abigail 
would care for travelling. Her journeys for many years past 
have been confined to the old house and the three surrounding 
parishes.” 

“ Ah, you mock me!” 

“TI mock you! What is there to mock at? You have taken 
away my breath, I confess, yet still there is nothing really extra- 
ordinary or unnatural about what you say. Only I had not 
thought of Abigail leaving me, and ” He just stopped and 
hesitated for one moment, then added—“ But, of course, it stands 
to reason she must go. Mr. Katzen, as you put it, J can have 
nothing to say-against the match.” 

“Look here, Mr. Brisco,” cried the Consul eagerly, “I have no 
desire to separate you and Abigail. Come and live with us; make 
our home yours; let Abigail remain your daughter ; try to take 
me for a son.” 

There wasa pause. Mr. Katzen could not see the old man’s face. 
He held his hand so as to protect his eyes from the blinding glare 
of one poor dip. When he answered he did so in a sharp bitter 
voice : 

“Thank you; but I can’t do that exactly. If she likes to take 
you, do not trouble yourselves about me. I did very well before 
she came; I have no doubt I shall do very well after she goes.” 

“No,” said Mr. Katzen, “that you sha’n’t. I won’t leave you 
lonely—she would not leave you lonely. I tell you what we will 
do. Give her to me, and we will stay on with you; in all things 
it will be the same, only better. I will make the money all right 
for our rooms ; up and down the staircase and across my Abigail 
shall go singing. I may have to steal her away sometimes when 
we give a great party at my official residence, shall we call it; but 
at all other times I will be as your old tenant, Abigail your pert 
busy waif.” 

“ But, after all,” said Mr. Brisco, as if he had not heard this 
speech, “it is not I who can decide, only Abigail herself. I will 
call her.” 

“Surely you will speak to her first—tell her alone all I have 
said ?” 

“To what purpose? That she should think I was mis- 
representing you, or that you should feel sure I had been 
influencing her? We will know what the person most interested 
has to say ”—and he rose and moved to the door. 

As he passed out Mr. Katzen could but notice a strange change 
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in his gait—a change so marked that he felt half inclined to follow 
him. He swayed unsteadily, and for a moment caught hold of the 
lintel of the door as if to balance himself; then he walked on, and 
Mr. Katzen heard him descending the stairs. 

“He can’t drink,” he thought ; then added next instant— Does 
he drink? Faith, maybe that is the solution of the enigma, 
after all.” 

“ Abigail,” called Mr. Brisco from the first landing. 

The word woke all the echoes of the old house, the girl’s name 
seemed to be repeated again and again from basement to garret; 
then there came a human “ Yes,” and the sound of quick steps, 
then, “‘ Here I am—do you want me?” in Abigail’s clear voice. 

“ Yes: come up to my room, if you please.” 

She came—following Mr. Brisco in. She was dressed in a dark 
blue dress of some soft material which fitted her perfectly ; she had 
a tiny flower in her brooch, her collar was as usual snow-white ; 
she wore an apron with pockets containing the eternal sewing 
implements ; the damask was blanched out of her cheeks, and Mr. 
Katzen saw by the quick restless glance she cast around that for 
some reason she was ill at ease. 

He had risen when she appeared, and offered her his chair—the 
room boasted but two. Persons who came to see Mr. Brisco 
rarely felt tempted to remain long. 

With a slight gesture Abigail declined the Consul’s courtesy. 
She stood looking at Mr. Brisco, who had on his return at once, 
and without reference to what anybody else liked to do, resumed 
his seat. Mr. Katzen remained standing ; he waited to hear how 
Mr. Brisco would open the proceedings. He was not long kept in 
suspense. 

“ Abigail,” said her benefactor with no unseemly levity, putting 
a question which struck the Consul as eminently absurd, “ have 
you ever thought of marriage?” 

The girl glanced at Mr. Katzen, and the cloud of anxiety 
disappeared from her face. 

“T scarcely understand,” she answered demurely, but with an 
undercurrent of mirth and wickedness. 

“Mr. Brisco means, brightest one, have you ever thought that 
some day you may marry yourself?” 

“Of course I have,” she replied promptly; “not that I may 
marry myself, but that I will marry some other person.” 

“Ah! And who is that other person?” 

“Mr. Katzen, if you remember, I always said you wanted to 
know too much.” 

“My question was addressed to you, Abigail,” broke in Mr. 
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Brisco, “and I must beg you to give me your attention and return. 
a serious answer.” 

“T am quite serious,” said the girl, and she looked so. 

“Then I may take it for granted you have thought of 
marriage?” 

“ Certainly—we all do.” 

“ Ah, the charming frankness—ah, the dear sex!” exclaimed 
Mr. Katzen. : 

“Tf that be the case,” returned Mr. Brisco, taking no notice 
of the remark, “I need not waste any time in preliminaries, 
but tell you at once a gentleman has done you the honour of 
asking for your hand.” 

“ No honour,” murmured Mr. Katzen ; “ quite the other way.” 

A smile flickered round Abigail’s mouth, but the eyes she fixed 
on Mr. Brisco were quite grave and steady. 

“T may say at once I consider the offer in many, in most respects 
advantageous. The gentleman is well to do, he offers to make 
such provision as shall secure you—who have not a penny of 
fortune—a competency at all events. He says further, he is much 
attached to you.” 

“He adores you,” commented Mr. Katzen. 

“Perhaps you had better finish the explanation yourself,” 
suggested Mr. Brisco, “ you appear to think my oratory tame.” 

“Who then is this gentleman?” asked Abigail, addressing 
Mr. Brisco with a delightful assumption of ignorance. 

“ Ask Mr. Katzen, he is better acquainted with him than I.” 

Thus bidden, Abigail turned towards New Andalusia’s 
Consul. 

“ Who is this wonderful person, Mr. Katzen?” she asked. 

“ Why—I—I, my dearest ; who but I, your Karl—most devoted, 
most faithful.” 

She did not seem overwhelmed, and probably Mr. Brisco was a 
good deal more surprised by her self-possession than her most 
devoted, most faithful. 

“ But we settled all that long ago,” she said. 

“Settled, my darling ; no, not by any means.” 

“Have you then spoken to Abigail on this subject before ?” 
inquired Mr. Brisco. 

“Ach, yes—often!” said the girl, answering for him. 

“Only a little—in jest,” explained Mr. Katzen, answering for 
himself. 

“T do not think you were,” observed Abigail; “at any rate, I 
was in earnest.” 


“ Ah! be not so hard.” 
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“JT am not hard, I am only speaking the truth. I have told 
you many times, nothing in the world could induce me to marry 
you ; and I am glad, in Mr. Brisco’s hearing, to be able to tell you 
the same thing again. I would not marry you if you were able 
to settle the whole of New Andalusia on me to-morrow—gold 
mines, coral reefs, and all the rest of it!” 

“T scarcely think, Abigail, that is the mode in which a proposal 
of marriage should be received and answered. I do not know much 
about such matters, but e 

“Tf you can teach me any form of words, sir, that will persuade 
Mr. Katzen I am speaking in good faith, and induce him to cease 
fancying I am ever likely to change my mind, I shall be only too 
glad to adopt it,” returned Miss Weir with great spirit. 

“ But recall our compact, dear Abigail. When I had made a 
fortune—when I was Baron von Katzenstein—then you gave me 
leave again to prefer my suit. It has come that I now have a little 
fortune which I steadfastly purpose to make a great one—I can 
be Baron if I will ere long.” 

“T don’t care,” interrupted Abigail ; “ all that signifies nothing 
tome. If you were Emperor of Germany I would not marry you 
—if you had the wealth of all the Rothschilds it would not tempt 
me. Mr. Brisco,” she added, turning to that gentleman, “ please 
make him understand I mean no—and that he is never to ask me 
again. I don’t mind having to work—I don’t mind being poor— 
but I can’t endure being asked over and over to marry a man I 
don’t like—that I never did like—that I never shall like.” 
Having finished which exhaustive confession of faith, Abigail burst 
into tears and left the room. 

“°Tis the young man round the corner,” said Mr. Katzen, 
calmly reseating himself. “ Dear friend, if you don’t want a likely 
grocer, or long-haired organist, or consumptive poet smuggled 
unawares into the house as our Abigail’s husband, you had better 
put all the weight of your influence into the scale of Karl Katzen, 
who is foolish enough to leve your little waif, and want to save 
her from herself.” And thus the ice being broken, Abigail’s un- 
welcome lovertalked on for Kearly an hour, Mr. Brisco saying very 
little—though, if his face were to be taken as an index of his state 
of mind, thinking a great deal. 

At length the Consul took his departure. He did not ask to 
see Abigail, instead he pleased himself with considering what 
present he should send her on the following day. He meant to 
follow up the stroke he had made at once. 

“She shall see—the child—it is no nonsense that I speak. 
She does not believe in me yet—but she will believe in diamonds 
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and emeralds. My Abigail, though she has never possessed one 
poor precious stone, knows what is good as well as any- 
body.” 

“We are going to have rain, I think,” he said, pausing on the 
threshold to make the remark, and then he went. 

Mr. Brisco closed the door after him, shot the bolt, put up the 
chain, and was about to return to his own room, when, moved by 
some unaccountable impulse, he thought he would just look at 
Abigail. No sound broke the stillness of the old house, but after 
nightfall no sound was wont to disturb its silence. 

For all that, he stood quiet for a moment and listened—not 
even a mouse was to be heard moving behind the wainscot. He 
had never felt the silence so oppressive before, not even in the 
days ere the child came to him, when he lived utterly alone, 
utterly desolate, in the mansion where men and women suffered 
and rejoiced, and children made merry, and honoured guests trod 
the marble hall. 

Standing still on the broad landing for a minute, to Mr. Brisco’s 
fancy the house seemed full—people coming, people going, troop- 
ing up the stairs, sweeping across to the great hall door and 
vanishing into the night—ghostlike—noiseless. 

That the desolation of the place should seem all at once so 
oppressive struck him with a great surprise, yet there was nothing 
really strange about the fact. In the time long departed when 
he and his sorrow resided there alone together, he had his sorrow 
for company—and a man with a grief is like a man with his love : 
he resents anything which comes between him and the absorbing 
passion ; but the years as they came and went had little by little 
dulled the sharpness of his grief. Though he fancied the features 
of his dead wife were clear and distinct as when he last saw her, 
it is quite possible that, had a miracle been performed—had he met 
her in the street—he would not quite have recognised her. What 
earthly landscape ever looks the same to the eyes of middle life 
as it did to the sight of youth? The landscape does not change, 
but we do. We go on, and we do not quite remember. 

Mr. Brisco did not quite remember the hard bitter features 
of that grief, the spell of which had been over him when he 
entered into possession of the house in Botolph Lane. The mists 
of time had risen between his sorrow and himself, and though he 
thought he saw it clearly as ever, the past at last had become 
mercifully blurred and dim—other objects, other hopes, other 
interests had grown as grass does over a grave, and while the dead 
past lay below coffined and buried, and never to be totally for- 
gotten, the rough clay and the upheaped ciods were clothed with 
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greenery and springing foliage, even if it were but the foliage of 
common weeds. 

And for long he really had not been quite alone. As the very 
presence of a dog is society, so the child kept by him at arm’s 
length—the girl he sometimes through the whole of a day 
scarcely spoke to—had been a presence to feel—a something 
mentally to touch. Dancing through the house, making believe 
to herself that she was receiving company—waking the echoes 
with her voice, contriving, managing, working—always neat, 
always bright, always cheerful, always helpful, involuntarily even, 
one must have missed such an inmate. Summer and winter, 
spring and autumn, the well-nigh silent but ever helpful com- 
panionship had lasted, and now it was slipping away, and the full 
knowledge of what that implied struck on his heart. 

Mr. Katzen had said she would go—if he did not take her, 
another was certain to do so. He had known this was true, but it 
had not seemed to him near or real, till a man able to keep a wife 
and make a settlement offered to marry her. 

And then she refused determinedly, not to say rudely—much 
had evidently gone before—and if that had been going on without 
his knowledge, what else might not be going on even then. 

How still the old house was—how desolate it seemed ! 

He went back into the hall and along the narrow passage, and 
pushed the door of their common living-room. The fire was 
almost out, the steady flame of the paraffin lamp showed that 
Abigail was absent. Her work lay on the table just as she had 
put it down—her thimble, scissors and cotton were there also. 
Mr. Brisco looked around the apartment—there was a stillness 
that might be felt. 

Lifting the lamp he carried it across the hall and went into all 
the offices on the ground-floor—there was no Abigail anywhere. 
He passed upstairs and entered the offices on the first-floor— 
darkness and silence reigned in each. On the landing he stood 
and thought. Every evening Abigail might have been absent in 
like manner for aught he knew of her movements, but still the 
fact that she was neither to be heard nor seen seemed a novelty 
he could not get over. Turning along another passage he tapped 
at the door of her bed-chamber. “ Abigail,” he said, “ Abigail,” 
and still no Abigail answered. 

He turned the handle and entered. Since she came to him a 
waif and a stray—since she lay in that illness, caused by starvation 
and terror and exposure, which followed her arrival in Botolph 
Lane—he had never once—even by accident—crossed that 
threshold before; and now it was with a sense of intrusion and 
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almost wrong-doing, he raised his lamp and looked around the 
young girl’s room. 

It was a closet rather than a room, the poorest, narrowest, 
meanest chamber in all the house, and yet she had made it homelike. 

The little bed with snow-white coverlet ; tiny dressing-table set 
out with a few ornaments that had been given to her; pictures 
from the illustrated papers hanging in fancy frames of her own 
manufacture on the walls; her few dresses hung tidily in a 
narrow recess, and protected from dust by a curtain made out of 
some cheap print ; a shelf on which her stock of boots, old and new, 
were ranged ; a few books placed on the chimneypiece ; a pervading 
odour of dead rose-leaves and dried lavender—that was pretty 
nearly all, yet it affected Mr. Brisco strangely. 

Since she was a very child, a poor forlorn, meagre atom, going 
about in makeshift clothes, none of which belonged to her save by 
gift, she had been an active, helpful presence in the house, giving 
much, asking little—and some day, soon perhaps, it might be she 
would leave it for ever. 

At that very time where could she be? Once again Mr. Brisco 
glanced around the tiny room ; then, lamp still in hand, he passed 
out, closing the door behind him. 

There was but one place more he had a chance of finding her, 
for whatever the kitchens of Sir Christopher’s house might have 
been in Sir Christopher’s time, they could not in later days be 
deemed places to which any one was likely of his own free will to 
resort. Some of Mr. Brisco’s tenants paid a moderate sum for the 
convenience of there keeping barrels, boxes, hampers, of all sorts, 
but Abigail no more affected the former bakehouse and larders 
than she did the cellar into which she had crept out of the 
piercing winter weather. 

Still carrying the lamp, Mr. Brisco ascended the narrow stair- 
case leading to the roof—the door was bolted in the inside ; clearly 
therefore Abigail could not be taking a comprehensive view of the 
City by gaslight. As he stood at the top of the flight he heard 
rain dashing against the door and sweeping over the leads— 
the wet night Mr. Katzen had prophesied was come. Slowly 
Mr. Brisco descended the stone flight of steps; when he reached 
the bottom, feeling sick and giddy, he placed the lamp on the 
stairs, and leaning against the wall trembled violently. 

What was it memory gave him back at that moment? Those 
nights when he had glided about the house like a sleep-walker, 
when the girl came and paced by his side and slipped her warm 
young hand into his and led him tenderly back to safety. Not 
singly, one by one, did they recur to his mind—he seemed to grasp 
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them collectively :—the stillness of the summer dawn and the bitter 
wind of March ; the chill blast of autumn, and the biting cold of 
New Year’s Eves, when the church bells were ringing, clamouring, 
pealing a joyous welcome to the fresh comer; and he—he was 
keeping his vigil with the dead. 

And now these vigils had ceased altogether. Abigail’s night 
watches were over; he even had forgotten them. How was it? 
Had the love grown weaker, the sorrow lighter; was he already 
old and dull? No, surely not that, when he had got something 
else to live for. It was only, he said to himself, that another 
interest had so woven itself into his nature as to partially crush 
out the former grief. 

“A man must have some object in life,” he muttered, “and 
though her child deserted me, it was once all for him—all xs 

And then he took up the lamp again with hands he could 
scarcely steady. 

“T am not well,” he thought ; “ something has pulled me down. 
I must try to get strength, or I shall not be able to enjoy my good 
fortune when it comes.” 

And so all alone in that great house he went carefully, step by 
step, into the hall. He replaced the lamp on the table, and then 
(an unwonted thing for him to do) he sat down in Abigail’s chair 
and began idly to touch the thimble, cotton, and scissors, which 
had been her tools for so many a day. 

His thoughts went back ; he thought of his life before she came, 
his life since she had been with him. Certainly the girl was a 
wonder—her management, her thrift, the still, steady industry with 
which she managed a large house, and saw it kept clean and 
orderly on the pittance Mr. Brisco allowed for that purpose. Yet 
he did not like, he knew he had never liked her. The very 
cheerfulness which made sunshine in the old house proved in 
itself an affront to one so enveloped in gloom; and still sitting 
there in the utter silence, and reluctantly letting his heart tell 
truth (for the simple reason that he could not help himself), he 
confessed he could “better have spared a better man.” If she 
deserted him, who was there to take her place? Bereft as he 
was of all legitimate ties, he had quite unconsciously dovetailed 
the girl with every future plan; just as persons in taking a new 
house, or remaining in an old, think of some capable servant in 
-connection with guests, and personal comfort, and necessary arrange- 
ments ; so, without any feeling of tenderness or even thankfulness 
towards Abigail, Mr. Brisco decided it would be an evil dey for 

im, a day onwhich all the projects over which he had been so long 
ooding would be disarranged, if not upset, when she left him. 
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Well, she was not gone yet; she might not go. He had no wish 
to reconstruct his chosen future in order to find a place in it for 
Mr. Katzen. Still it might be that he would have to do so. 

At all events, better Mr. Katzen than any other likely suitor— 
better than any Englishman Abigail had hitherto had a chance 
of captivating. 

He would be bad enough, but not so bad as the grocer, or 
organist, or poet hinted at. Meanwhile, where was Abigail? 

Mr. Brisco made his way again into the hall, and paced the 
marble pavement till his limbs were weary and his feet chill. 

“T will take down the chain,” he thought at last, “and draw 
back the bolts—then she can let herself in; and to-morrow I will 
have an explanation with her; to-night I feel too tired and 
shaken.” 

Slowly, and with numbed and tremulous hands, he unfastened 
the door; he undid the catch and left the lock free. At the same 
moment Abigail’s key shot back the wards, and she and Mr. Brisco 
stood face to face on the threshold. 

“Where have you been?” he asked harshly. 

The girl stepped in and closed the door. 

“ At church?” 

“ What induced you to go to church?” 

“T remembered there was service at St. Margaret Pattens, and, 
as I did not know how long Mr. Katzen might remain here, I got 
out of the way till I imagined he must be gone.” 

“ You have not been at St. Margaret Pattens till now?” 

“No, I went a little farther to get something for supper.” 

“ Are you wet ?” 

“Scarcely at all.” 

“Yet it has been raining heavily.” 

“Only for a short time. I was under shelter during the worst 
of the shower.” 

“T must talk to you to-morrow. I cannothave you running about 
the streets at these hours.” 

Abigail did not answer. She went upstairs, took off her hat 
and jacket, changed her shoes, bathed her face, smoothed her hair, 
washed her hands, and came down in five minutes ready to do the 
little that was needed. 

Mr. Brisco had disappeared, so she set out his supper on a small 
tray, which she carried to his room. Of her purchases she kept 
nothing back for herself; she had no heart to eat. 

“Ts there anything more I can get you?” she asked. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” Mr. Brisco answered. 

“ Good-night, then,” she said softly. 
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“ Good-night.” 
According to custom, she fastened up the lower part of the 


house, and then, feeling heavy and exceeding sorrowful, went 
to bed. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 
A DOUBLE SURPRISE. 


Wate walking up Love Lane, Mr. Katzen determined he would 
not return immediately to Fowkes’ Buildings. In his eyes the 
night was still young, and he thought a stroll through the City 
streets and lanes would at once compose his mind and stimulate 
his brain. He had seen many countries, and could discourse 
fluently concerning the grandeur and beauty and desirability of 
every land under Heaven except Great: Britain. To hear him 
talk, any person might have imagined he adored scenery, that his 
heart was on the Rhine—his native, his vine-clad—and yet he 
cared really for no spot on earth save that bounded on the north, 
east, south, and west by Throgmorton and Bishopsgate and King 
William and Princes Streets. One might have narrowed this 
space, but scarcely enlarged it. 

“Tis here the business of the world is done,” he said, gazing 
with his mind’s eye comprehensively at Lombard Street and Capel 
Court. “See our huge gambling-house, where men of all nations 
play and are played for. How they lose, how they gain, how they 
cheat and lie and thieve! Monte Carlo is a fool in comparison.” 

Where a man’s treasure is we know his heart will be also, and 
it was for this reason Mr. Katzen liked to roam round and about 
the Royal Exchange and picture the contrast between midnight 
and midday. 

“Tam so fond of reverie,” he remarked once to Jack Jefiley. 

“ He is so fond of thinking how he can trick somebody, I suppose 
he means, in plain English,” observed Mr. Jeffley to Frank Scott, 
who in reply only shook his head. The days were gone when he 
was ready with a word of excuse for Mr. Katzen. 

Pondering deeply upon the great measure of success which had 
been vouchsafed, considering the good luck which had come in 
no boastful or arrogant spirit, but thankfully, as a man who, after 
many disappointments, hauls a fine salmon to shore, Mr. Katzen 
strolled into Lombard Street, and made his way thence into 
Cornhill through one of the numerous courts which connect those 
thoroughfares. 


“Tt gets cold,” he thought, as he passed in front of the Royal 
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Exchange, “and feels damp. I will return to the Jeffley mansion. 
Though it is not amusing, it may be warm. How happy could we 
all have been there! Strange now she never asks Abigail to step 
round and spend an evening. Likes no woman near her unless 
she is as old as Deborah the prophetess and uglier than Sycorax. 
A mistake; but it is never any good to tell a lady she mistakes— 
no, not even Abigail. Ah, here is that threatened rain!” 

He hurried his pace, and, crossing Gracechurch Street, got into 
Leadenhall Market before the worst of the shower began to fall. 
The market was not looking its best—business had nearly ended ; 
the ground was dirty and strewed with all sorts of refuse; the 
few customers belonged to the lower orders. A mingled smell of 
live poultry and dead fish, of rabbits in hutches and decaying 
vegetables, of sodden straw and fresh fruit, rendered the place 
scarcely satisfactory to the nostrils of even a curious observer ; and 
Mr. Katzen’s curiosity had been exhausted long previously. He 
knew the swans, and the venison, and the plovers’ eggs, the foolishly 
amiable-looking white brahmas and the pugnacious bantams— 
knew the dogs and the pigeons and the dealers as well as he knew 
his own furniture. So he made no stay in the market, but hurried 
on to Lime Street Passage. 

There was no use trying to get into Lime Street. The rain was 
falling in torrents, so, being unprovided with an umbrella, he had 
to stay in comparative shelter, wedged in with a number of other 
persons. Mr. Katzen stood idly viewing the crowd and the rain. 
People were jostling each other, armed with dripping umbrellas, 
the sharp ribs of which were eternally getting into the Consul’s 
face or playfully trying to force a way between his coat and back- 
bone. It is not good fun standing up out of the rain in London ; 
but Mr. Katzen did not like getting wet. He said nothing on the 
subject, merely shrugging his shoulders when any one complained 
about the weather, as if he meant to imply, “ What better can be 
expected of such a climate and such a country?” But never- 
theless, he did hate getting soaked, with a detestation too deep for 
words. 

Still the rain came down as if the windows of Heaven were 
opened ; then it slackened, then it began again, then it showed 
signs of moderating. 

A few persons, turning up their coat-collars and poising their 
umbrellas desperately, went out into the dreary night. The press 
grew less. Mr. Katzen had space to stand in, though he was 
by no means solitary. Suddenly he felt his coat twitched, and, 
turning to discover who had done so, saw no one near him but 
a stunted girl dressed in a limp black gown, a white apron, a small 
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checked shawl, and an old straw bonnet which looked as if it had 
been slept in as wellassat upon. Her face was in shadow, and fixed 
steadfastly on Lime Street. Mr. Katzen concluded some one must 
have twitched his clothes accidentally, when he felt a second 
twitch. It was the girl. Still, never glancing up at him, with 
her left hand she kept pulling his coat-tails with a persistency 
which was exasperating. 

“How dare you do that? ” said Mr. Katzen. “ Don’t venture to 
touch me again.” 

“See them?” asked the girl in a hoarse whisper. 

Mr. Katzen started—he recognised that whisper. 

“Did you see them?” she repeated with a chuckle. 

“ What do you mean,” demanded the Consul ; “see whom ?” 

“Why, Miss Abigail and her young man,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Childs’ Sophia. 

Mr. Katzen made a step forward, then he found he did not 
know which way to follow. 

“ Where are they ?” he inquired. 

**You’ve missed them now,” she answered. ‘ They were walk- 
ing fast. She linked close up to him and he a-holding the 
umbreller right over her. They are sweet—she és taken up with 
him !” 

“ And who is he ?” asked Mr. Katzen, quivering with eagerness. 

“Who is he? Why, the young man as is in the front office at 
Mr. Brisco’s—who else? I mean the office where all those wild 
men are. Many’s the sore day I had rubbing them over with 
oil as hard as ever I could lay to my strength.” 

“What is his name—what is he called.” 

“T misremember now, but you know him—he lodges at Mrs. 
Jeffley’s, and Miss Abigail thinks there’s not such another. I first 
saw them in Trinity Square, and I couldn’t make out who she'd 
got hold of. Aunt would not believe me at first that she’d got a 
beau to her mind—thought it was you. But lor’, I knew better!” 

The tone in which Miss Sophia said this suggested an impli- 
cation so little flattering that Mr. Katzen refrained from asking 
her why she knew better. 

“She’s wholly wropped up in him,” went on Mrs. Childs’ 
niece. “I don’t know why, because he’s no such great things to 
look at; but she is. And it is not well for maids to be so fond 
and show it. Eyes on, hands off—that’s what’s best to say. That’s 
what my aunt used to say to the men when she was young; that’s 
what she bids me say if any fellow makes too free.” 

Mr. Katzen was not given to unseemly mirth—not given indeed 
to mirth at all as a rule—but the vision of Sophia chastely repelling, 
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with this formula, the advances of a too ardent lover, proved more 
than his gravity could stand. He broke into peal after peal 
of laughter—laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
the passers-by turned to see the cause of such extraordinary 
merriment. 

“Here, child,” he said at last, slipping half-a-crown into the 
girl’s hand, and then he walked down the passage, still laughing 
as he went. 

“Well, you are a funny one,” remarked Sophia, with a mystified 
stare, while tightly clasping the coin he had given her. 

She could understand that—it does not require much intellect 
to grasp the meaning of half-a-crown. 

Meanwhile Mr. Katzen pursued his way to Fowkes’ Buildings, 
not much disconcerted. He had, within the last half-hour, gained 
a clue he greatly wanted. Of course it was scarcely pleasant to 
know for certain Abigail really possessed a lover, but he had 
always suspected the fact, and now, by the help of Sophia’s hints, 
he would be able to find out who he was. 

He did not know of any new inmate added to Mrs. Jeffley’s 
establishment, but fresh inmates were often being added without 
his immediate cognizance. One thing he determined. He would 
put no question on the subject to his “best friend.” From Mr. 
Brisco he could find out all he wanted to know, and he earnestly 
desired to hear no more about Abigail Weir from Mrs. Jefiley. 

Neither would he go next day to Botolph Lane. Instead, he 
determined to post Mr. Brisco a note, asking him to call in Mitre 
Court. Having written this note, which he slipped out and dropped 
into the nearest pillar-box, he passed softly up-stairs, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching his own rooms without meeting any one. 

Only waiting to smoke one cigar, he went to bed and to sleep, 
quite unconscious of what the next day was to produce. 

He had not been in his office an hour on the following morning 
before Mr. Brisco appeared. 

“T have come early,” he said, “ because I think I shall have to 
go out of town this afternoon—on—pbusiness.” 

“Indeed! And who, then, takes care of Miss Abigail ?” 

“She will do very well,” was the reply. ‘She always gets 
some one to stay with her when I am away.” 

“Still it must be very lonely.” 

“T do not think so—at least, I have never heard her complain 
of loneliness.” 

“For a good reason perhaps.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Katzen ?” 

“Possibly she is not lonely because not alone.” 
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“‘ She will have Miss Greaves, or some other female friend. But 
you wanted to speak to me—at least, I gathered as much from 
your note.” 

“True, I did—I do; I want to ask you something—not idly, 
you understand, but for a reason.” 

“Then ask; I can at the worst but refuse to answer.” 

“Good. Those wine-merchants, then, that have the front 
office—the beautiful dining-room—who are they ?” 

“T don’t know anything more than that they are wine- 
merchants ; I have very little to do with them. They pay their 
rent and give no trouble. Why do you ask?” 

“ What are their names?” 

“ Linderfeld & Co.” 

“That gives me not much information.” 

“'V'ell me what information you require.” 

“ Are they young men, or middle-aged, or old?” 

“ Young ; the eldest about five-and-twenty, I should think.” 

“And always at business, always on the spot, always to be 
seen ?” 

“T can’t say; I fancy not. Their manager is generally there to 
answer inquiries. He seems a very steady person.” 

* Ah, middle-aged ?” 

“No, not older than his principals.” 

“ What a juvenile sort of establishment! And how do you call 
him ?” 

“Scott.” 

“Scott! Did you say Scott?” 

“-,” 

“Scott! What—Frank Scott?” 

“ Cannot say; I only know him as Scott.” 

“ But it must be Frank Scott.” 

“Tt may be.” 

“Because he lodges at Mrs. Jefiley’s.” 

* And, if so, what then?” 

“Why, then a good deal. He is the young man round the 


corner—the young man on whom Miss Weir has fixed her young 
affections.” 


“ Utterly impossible !” 

“ Perfectly possible. They were out together last night—one 
heart, one soul, one umbrella.” 

“Did you see them?” 

“No; but I heard they were out.” 

“From whom did you hear ?” 

“From a reliable informant.” Mr. Katzen really could not 
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bring himself to say his informant was Sophia. “They have been 
seen together before now.” 


“J think you are mistaken.” 

“Think what you please, Mr. Brisco. I have given you a hint; 
take it, or leave it, as you like best. If you approve the match, 
well and good; if you do not, it will be a match all the 


“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“Quite sure. Matters have advanced so far that these young 
lovers are the talk of the parish.” 

“ How true it is that people must go from home to hear news,” 
sighed Mr. Brisco. 

“Tt is of no use hearing news when people refuse to believe 
them,” retorted Mr. Katzen sharply. 

“Pardon me,” -said Mr. Brisco, “I do not refuse to believe, 
though I shall regret being forced to believe. As yet the whole 
statement is a mere matter of hearsay. There may be a mistake 
somewhere. I confess it seems to me unlikely Abigail can have 
conceived so violent an attachment to a young man she cannot 
have seen at all till close on Christmas last year, and most likely 
not very often since.” 

“Pish! That is all you know about it,” returned Mr. Katzen. 
“He has been close at hand for years. But, however, it does not 
signify tome. I made you an honest and honourable offer, as 
nearest friend or guardian, or whatever you choose to call your- 
self, to Miss Abigail Weir. If she and you prefer this youth, that 
is your affair. I am certainly not going to enter into competition 
with a fellow who comes from nobody knows where and belongs 
to nobody knows who. He had scarce a penny to bless himself 
with when he turned up at Jeffley’s, and, if the husband had 
not taken a fancy to him, he’d often have been hungry enough. 
A poor, tame-spirited sneak, with not enough manliness to strike 
out for fortune. Jeffley got him a trumpery situation in a bill- 
broker’s office, and, I dare swear, recommended him to his present 
berth.” 

“ Are you sure of what you say?” 

“There you have chapter and verse, and you can let your 
adopted daughter and ward marry him if you like. I dare say it 
will suit his purpose excellently well to sit rent free in Botolph 
Lane with a wife able to work and make both ends meet where 
anybody else would starve. I would have placed her in a 
different position. But it is all a question of choice. Thank 
Heaven, she is nothing to me now. This has proved quite a 
disillusion.” And having worked himself up into a white heat of 
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rage, Mr. Katzen tore an old envelope into very small bits, which 
he threw into the fire. 

“T do not think we shall do much good by discussing the 
matter further at present,” remarked Mr. Brisco, rising. 

“T do not think we can do any good by discussing it again at 
all,” said Mr. Katzen. 

“ At any rate, do not condemn Abigail till you have heard her 
defence.” 

“Tt is not material to me whether I ever hear her defence,” was 
the reply. ‘As she has chosen, so let her abide.” 

Mr. Brisco said nothing further; he only sought the door. 
The Consul watched him out, and then remarked to himself with 
@ grin: 

ep The sly little lady will have a fine time with the old man! I 
think I have trumped that trick of yours, Mr. Frank Scott. That 
was a very nice game indeed you were having all to yourself.” 

And then he too went out, not because he had anything very 
special to do, but rather for the reason that he felt hearing how 
“things were going ” in the neighbourhood of Bartholomew Lane 
might refresh and brace him up a little. 

“That business of my Abigail looks more ugly by daylight,” 
he reflected. ‘“ Nevertheless, now I see the cards I ought to be 
able to win the game.” 

After he had lunched, by no means lightly, he took a more 
favourable view of the matter, and returning to Mitre Court 
mentally at peace with Abigail, at any rate, he was surprised 
to see proceeding up the staircase before him a portly female 
figure, arrayed in good and fashionable garments. 

If not fashionable herself, she was a very good counterfeit of 
fashion. Everything she had on was of the best quality and 
latest mode. Ladies were articles not plentiful in Mitre Court— 
articles if the truth must be told, not wanted in Mitre Court. 
Not a man in the district ever desired to see a woman during 
business hours; certainly Mr. Katzen did not. If Diana herself 
had turned up Milk Street, he would have liked to give her in 
charge. Therefore the vision of this strange lady merely moved 
him to wonder where she could be going. 

“To Linder on the third floor, no doubt,” he thought, Linder 
being a poor devil certain to go into the Gazette ere long—and 
then, even as he thought, the lady stopped at his own door and 
entered. 

She was asking the clerk when he would return at the moment 


Mr. Katzen appeared. Hearing her voice, “ Why, Mrs. Jeffley!” 
he exclaimed. 
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“ Yes,” she said, a little fluttered. 

“Pray walk in,” he entreated. “I followed you upstairs, and 
would you believe it, failed to recognise you. Now sit down, do, 
and tell me how you like my new office.” 

She looked around with a far-away, uninterested glance. 

“Mr. Katzen,” she said, bringing her eyes back to her lodger, 
“T have come to tell you something.” 

“Good,” he added. ‘Good, Iam sure!” 

“You won’t think it so; but I couldn’t find it in my conscience 
to keep such a story from you.” 

“Your conscience must always be right, as you are—ever,” 
replied Mr. Katzen. “Now, dear Mrs. Jefiley, I consume myself 
with impatience. What is it?” 

“T have a very shocking truth to tell you.” 

“Ts that so? Ah! but still it would be best I should hear 
what that truth may be.” 

“ Abigail Weir is a thief!” 

Mr. Katzen was surprised, as well he might be. Who that had 
seen Mrs. Jeffley’s face, and heard Mrs. Jeffley’s tone, could have 
failed to be surprised; but he was not a man to show his 
discomfiture. 

“None should know that better than I,” he said. “The dear 
thief, she has stolen away this whole heart of mine.” 

“T am not talking about hearts,” said Mrs. Jefiley, provoked. 
“What she took was far worse that hearts.” 

“But what could be worse?” asked Mr. Katzen. 

This shot had certainly taken him unawares, and he was trying 
to gain time, in which he might steady his senses. “ What did 
the little baggage annex? A man’s soul?” 

“You are quite right in calling her a baggage. I could not 
have ever believed in such wickedness.” 

“ After my experience, I can believe in any wickedness. That 
is no trouble to me—none at all. So what has this sinful Abigail 
stolen ?” 

“A pound of sausages, a pork pie, and some brawn!” 

Mr. Katzen looked at Mrs. Jeffley as if he thought she had gone 
suddenly mad. Then he began to laugh. 

“This is beautiful,” he said. 

“Tt is well you think it so. She would have stolen more, had 
she got the chance.” 

“But my dear madam, reflect. You may deem what you are 
stating a joke ; but such jokes often end in serious earnest.” 
“Tam not joking. I never was in more serious earnest in my 


life.” 
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“But who told you Abigail stole a pork pie and a pound of 
sausages?” 

“A person who wouldn’t tell a story.” 

“Mrs. Childs?” suggested Mr. Katzen. 

Mrs. Jeffley inclined her head. 

“ Well, really my kind friend, I do not want to say anything 
offensive; but I think you might have had more sense.” 

“T know, like Mr. Jeffley, you are prejudiced against Mrs. 
Childs, who is a most excellent person, and who, though she cannot 
help knowing Miss Weir is her enemy, kept all this to herself till 
she felt it was wrong to hold her tongue any longer.” 

“T am not prejudiced against Mrs. Childs, who may be a 
paragon of virtue for aught I can tell—but still it seems hazardous 
to accuse a girl of theft, and such a theft, on the word of a char- 
woman.” 

“That is very true,” agreed Mrs. Jeffley, “and as it would be 
my wish and is my endeavour to act by every one, even if I dislike 
them (and though I think Abigail Weir is no wife for you, I like 
her), I would not have taken Mrs. Childs’ bare word about the 
matter; but I asked Miss Weir herself, and she confessed what 
I had heard was right. You can’t go further than that, Mr. 
Katzen, now can you?” 

“Miss Weir confessed to you that she stole those things——” 

“With her own mouth,” said Mrs. Jeffley, referring to the 
confession, not the theft. 

“From whom?” 

“From Drain in Crutched Friars.” 

“And why did she steal them ?” 

“That is not for me to guess.” 

“And when did she doit! Dear Mrs. Jeffley, I am perplexed 
beyond imagination—as you have told me so much tell me 
all.” 

“Tt must have been in the summer after she planted herself in 
Botolph Lane, because——” 

“Good Lord,” interrupted Mr. Katzen, “ has all this fuss been 
made over what she did when a child ?” 

“She was old enough to know better.” 

“Can you forgive me if I throw back that remark? Though 
still so young and charming, you are old enough to know better. 
What child is there who has not stolen something ? ” 

“ Gracious, how you talk, Mr. Katzen! I am sure my children 
never took a cent that did not belong to them.” 

“We won’t argue as to whether they did or not—you are an 
interested witness ; and, at any rate, they never were hungry.” 
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“Poor darlings, they would starve before they would; touch 
what did not belong to them.” 

“ All of which proves nothing, except that they are more 
virtuous or more foolish than Abigail.” 

“Oh! Of course you can see no faultin her. Well, I have 
only done my duty ; and if hereafter you regret--———” 

“T will come to you for sympathy, dear Mrs. Jeffley. You are 
all that is good and kind, but I think, yes I do think, you have 
made a mistake this time.” 

“T may—but I can’t see it. I shouldn’t care for a wife who 
had done such a thing; but foreigners, I am aware, have strange 
notions about many things.” 

“They differ from English notions certainly. After all, England 
is not the universe.” 

“T do not think it can be a bad notion anywhere, that honesty 
is honesty. Even Abigail saw she need not expect to come to 
Fowkes’ Buildings again.” 

“ Poor Abigail ! ” 

“You need not pity her so much. When I asked her, putting 
the question as nicely as I could, she said quite short, ‘If you 
tell me who told you I will tell you ifit is true.’ ‘To be plain,’ 
I answered, ‘it was Mrs. Childs.’ ‘Mrs. Childs,’ she repeated ; 
‘now I wonder how she got to know? Yes, Mrs. Jeffley, it is quite 
true, and as you might not feel comfortable for the future in 
having me about your house I won’t come to it again,’ and then 
and there she laid down the parcel of work I had looked out for 
her and, without another word but ‘ Good-morning,’ walked out.” 

“ And all this took place——” 

“ Just an hour after breakfast.” 

“So that figuratively the Peri who has been shut out of 
Paradise is now sitting in the old house with her back hair down, 
crying her eyes out.” 

“Tf you are going to make fun of me, Mr. Katzen r 

“Not for the world. I sh 'l go round to Botolph Lane and, 
after admonishing the culprit suitably, speak some little word of 
comfort——” 

“You will of course do about that just as you please, only I 
know if I had thought you were likely to take the matter as you 
have done, I would have stayed at home and attended to my own 
business.” 

“ And who attends to business so well as you? What, must you 
go, dear Mrs. Jefiley ?” 

“T never ought to have come,” she answered ; “ but there, when 
a girl, pretty or plain, is in question, the men are all alike.” 
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“Mrs. Jeffley, her confession of faith,” said Mr. Katzen to 
himself as the incensed Maria flounced out of the office ; and a good 
deal amused and not all shocked by the story he had heard, he 
dispatched Mr. Rothsattel to the West End and sat down at his 
writing-table, meaning to grapple with a mass of correspondence 
which had fallen into arrear. 

He had been so engaged for some hours when his attention was 
attracted by a modest tapping at the outer door which had then 
been going on for several minutes, and resembled in its character 
an apologetic cough. 

“Come in,” shouted Mr. Katzen, but no one appeared. 

“Hang you, whoever you are!” muttered the Consul, rising and 
crossing the outer room. 

With an impatient jerk he opened the door, and bekeld—Mrs. 
Childs! 











